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CHAPTER III. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

“ My dear mother, have you any thing that will take the 
heat and pain from my eye? See how red it is; I stayed 
on the water too long, but I was A intent on catching 
fish, that I forgot I had weak eyes.” 

“ Your eye is, indeed, very much inflamed, and your 
skin is very hot; oh James, James! sixteen years old and 
yet profit so little by all we have told you—all that you 
have read—all that you know by your own experience. 
But this is no time to reprove you ; undress, my son, and 
get in the bed, and I will take you up some warm milk 
and water to bathe your eye.” 

James went to bed, and he was sorry enough when he 
thought of the trouble this was giving his mother, for up 
she came with soft rags and warm milk and water to 
bathe his eye; and then, in half an hour after, up she 
was again, with a cup of tea and a piece of dry toast. 
Four times, that evening, did she look in upon him to 
see that nothing was wanted, but she never once spoke of 
his want of feeling. 

My dear, good mother, thought James,—and I sup- 
pose that all mothers are equally good to their children, 
—how unfeeling it was in me to waste my strength and 
hurt my eyes as I did this afternoon, knowing, as I ought 
to know, that I should not only be giving myself great 
~pain, but that my mother would be the sufferer too. Oh! 
what fatigue for her to come up and down stairs, and 
after ironing all day too—unfeeling, thoughtless as I am, 
and not a word of reproach from her, when I £0 richly 
deserve it. 

All this passed over and over again in James's mind 
as he lay tossing about in bed, and what added to his 
gricf was the kindness of the whole family. His bro- 
ther Robert, a fine young man of eighteen, came up to 
him after tea, and tried to cheer him up, and his three 
sisters were often hovering about him, and little George 
and Edward praised the fish very much, and told him 
that his grandfather thanked him very kindly for his 
share. All would not do; he felt no pleasure in think- 
ing of the fish, whatever he might have done during the 
afternoon. He had been apprenticed to a cutler about 
two years before this time, and his master had given 
him a half day holiday. He was very fond of fishing, 
and was so eager to get on the water, that he forgot a 
promise he had made to assist a young friend, and he 
rowed about in the sun all the afternoon. 

To a boy not accustomed to the bright glare of the 
water, and the new employment of rowing a boat, this 
afternoon of pleasure turned out to be three days of pain 
and mortification. At the end of that time, he was able 
to leave his dark room, but his mind was ill at case, and 
he thought it was the worst suffering of the two. His 
kind master had lost three days of his services at a time 
that they were very much wanted, and although James 
set them down in his little journal, intending to work 
them out at the end of his term, yet he could not sup. 
pose this would be satisfactory. All the family were very 
glad to see him seated again in his place at table, and his 
sister Susan, a fine girl of fourteen, let down the blinds 
that too much light should not follow his eyes at once. 
His father shook hands with him, and welcomed him 
down stairs, but James thought that there was a shade of 
sorrow on his brow. 

“You cannot feel half so sorry for my misconduct as 
I do, father ; so pray look cheerful again, for I have suf- 
fered so much in mind, that I shall hardly choose to 
transgress again in this way. I hope, George and Ed- 
ward, that you will take warning by this, and leave off 
pleasuring before it turns to pain.” 

“I remember my own fault,” said George, “I found 
it very pleasant to eat more than I should, and I was 
made very uneasy by it. Besides, it took up half an 
hour of father’s time to tell me what would happen to 
me and to my stomach when I ate too much. And now 
that breakfast is over, and we have fifteen minutes to 
spare, tell me mother, whether I have shown as much of 
the animal part of my nature as I did before.” 

“No, my son, you have not; you have never eaten 
more thon I thought was necessary, and you are all the 
better for it. Before you conquered this animal appetite, 
you always ate a little more than was proper; for in- 
stance, you took a spoonful of rice, or a potato, or a slice 
of meat or pudding more than I wished you to take, but 
now you do not, and your father and I have talked of it 
when alone. You are certainly less of an animal than 
you were before, and, being less of an animal, you must 
be more of something else—What is this something 
else?” 

“ More of something else, mother, let me see, what can 
that be ? more of a reasonable being, is it?” 

“Yes, George, if I fill my little net purse full of cop- 
per pennies,—so full that it is stretched out,—then I can- 
not put any gold or silver money in it. It will be full of 
mean copper coin, and nothing can come out but copper. 
These cupper pennies are very necessary to make change, 
and, therefore, we should always have some in our purse, 
but at the same time, we are the better off for having 
more silver money than copper. Our animal propensi- 
ties are like the copper pennies ; useful enough, and often 
necessary ; but our whole head should not be filled with 
them alone. When the mind is full of such low animal 
tastes, as how we shall please our palate, then there is no 
room for noble thoughts. Do you understand mo, George? 
and you, Edward, can you understand what I say ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” said little Edward, “I think I can, 
The other day I was playing at marbles with little Peter 
Giles, and he made me so angry by knocking my mar- 
bles out of the ring, that I could not listen to the barrel 


organ that passed alung. Now, if my thoughts had not 
been all angry thoughts, there was plenty of room for 
the pleasant thoughts which the music would have 
brought to me. Is not that what you mean, mother ?” 

“ It is what mother means, my dear little brother,” said 
the sorrowful James, “ and I hope that, as you under- 
stand what is meant by indulging your animal feelings, 
you will not let them fill your mind so fall as that there 
will be no room for nobler ones. I wish I had not been 
so much of an animal the other day.” 

“ Yes, James,” said his mother, “ you suffered your 
animal propensities to get the better of those which raise 
you above animals. The animal propensities prevailed 
over your benevolent ones ; you gratified yourself, at the 
expense of your health and our comfort. I don’t speak 
of our fatigue in nursing you, but of our distress of 
mind for your sufferings. It was an animal propensity 
that induced you to overwork yourself. An animal will 
pursue game till it is exhausted ; it thinks only of itself 
when in pursuit of pleasure, and knows nothing of the 
consequences of over fatigue. A man does; his reason 
informs him of this; and when he errs, he is an animal. 
Instinct prompts an animal, and reason a man. You 
were purely selfish, and did not allow your reason fair 
play. You would not listen to your conscientious scru- 
ples, for I am sure you had them. George and Edward, 
you look puzzled at that hard word, conscientious,— 
James, try and explain the meaning of it.” 

“ Well, mother, what I understand by conscientious- 
ness, is this—I belong tu my family, to my master, to 
my”—— 

“ For the present, James, confine your obligations to 
your family and master: the little boys can turn the 
thing over in their mind, and pursue the subject farther, 
when they are clear about this part of it.” 

“ Well, then, George and Edward, I belong to my pa- 
rents, to my sisters and brothers, and to my master. Oh 
mother! I cannot get on, unless you allow me to say 
that I belong to my young friend too; you forget how 
fond I am of Joel Price—nod your head, dear mother— 
thank you. So, my dear little brothers, I am bound to 
do all I can for their comfort and happiness. I must be 
very careful not to hurt their feelings, or to give them 
pain, or to give them unnecessary trouble. All these 
things must be ever present to my mind when I change 
from oue act to another, whether it be to work or play.” 

“Oh dear me, brother James! what a deal of trouble 
all this is; why, you must be the whole time thinking of 
what you ought, and what you ought not to do, and there 
would scarcely be room in your mind for any thing else.” 

“ Yes, but, my dear Gearge, the mind has a quick way 
of settling all this. Ask Edward, if he were a long time 
in coming to the conclusion, that it was a foolish thing 
to be angry with Peter Giles, when he kicked the marble 
out of the ring.” 

* No, indeed ; the thought, or—or— what is the word, 


mother, you told me yesterday—oh, I recollect—the con- | 
sciousness that 1 was wrong to get in a passion, came 


across me like a flash of light—quicker than you can 
wink your eye. If I had minded that flash of conscious- 


ness, my mind could have been emptied of this foolish _ 
anger, and ready to be filled with the music of that sweet; 
barrel organ. I will tell you what, though, brother - 
James, the consciousness that it was wrong to be angry, | 


only filled my mind for a second of time, but the sorrow 


I felt for not hearing all those sweet tunes from the bar- , 


rel organ, has taken up all my thoughts—or, as mother 
says, has filled my whole mind ever since.” 


“Oh, father! only hear how well the little fellow ex- | 


plains the thing, and he is only eight years old. Well, 
then, we have a consciousness of right and wrong—that 
is—there is something in our head which gives us notice 
that what we are doing is right or wrong. We then say, 
we are conscious of what we are doing; but there is 
another faculty that we possess, which goes still farther 
than consciousness. Unluckily for you, my dear little 


brothers, the name of this faculty is so like the one we . 
call consciousness, that I fear you will never be able to | 
remember it. Mother named it a little while ago, but I | 


dare say you have forgotten it already.” 


“No, I have not forgotten it,” said George, “and for 


the very reason you think I might forget it. I remem- 
ber it, because it is so very like the other faculty called 
consciousness. It is conscientiousness. It is spelled ex- 
actly like consciousness, only that the letters e, n, t, i, 


are placed in the middle of it. I can remember the . 


word, well enough, but I do not know what it means. It 
is a pity for us, poor little boys, that things which are so 
proper for us to know, should have such hard names. But 
the worst is, brother James, that even if I can master 
the word and the meaning too, some of the boys in our 
school will laugh at me when I use it, and say that a 


mechanic's son has no need to know such things, and ; 
they will say I use flashy, high-flown words, and all that.” 
“Oh, George, never mind what such silly boys say; : 
father and mother taught me not to mind their nonsense. ; 

_ I'll tell you what, George, and you, Edward, dear, let me - 


tell you, that a mechanic’s son has the same faculties 
that a king’s son has. God has made us all alike, our rea- 
soning faculties and all our organs are alike ; why should 
we not improve ourselves then as well as the richest man 
in the land. We may not improve certain of our facul- 
ties, such as those that give us the power to sing, or to 


draw, or to play on instruments, because, to do that, re- | 
quires time and money. But we have a great part to . 


perform while we are on earth, and the one that culti- 
vates his good or moral faculties, does his part the best. 


Oh, my dear brothers, only think of my knowing all this | 
80 well, and yet abusing God’s gifts as I did the other — 


day. 

“ And is it only because we want money, that we are 
not taught to dance and to play on musical instruments. . 
I thought there was something wanting in the brain, or 
in some part of a mechanic’s head that hindered him, If 


| 


it is only money and time—but I suppose those that have 
money, have time.—Then there is nothing to hinder me 
from learning to play on the flageolet. Oh! how fond I 
am of music ; I could listen to it all day long.” 

“No, there is no want of faculties to learn any thing 
you choose ; but as you have no money, you must forego 
the pleasure of learning. As soon as you make money 
for yourself, you can learn to play on the flageolet.” 

“ My son, you have wandered too far from what you 
were saying at first, and it is now time to go to your bu- 
siness, and the little ones to school.” 

“That is true, mother; never mind boys, I can tell 
you all about it after dinner. Oh! how ashamed I shall 
feel to see my master this morning.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Now for conscientiousness, brother James; Edward, 
and Mary, and Jane, can repeat it as glibly as I can; 
dinner is over, and all the family have left us free, to 
hear you preach.” 

“Well then, George, I shall begin by asking you a 
question. Why did you refuse to take the slice of pud- 
ding when mother offered it to you? We all ate a slice, 
and you could have eaten your share without being 
thought greedy, or that you were indulging an animal 
propensity.” 

“ Why, I will tell you. The last day that I was made 
so stupid by having eaten too much dinner, father said 
that I was more liable to be injured by over-loading my 
stomach, than brother Robert would be, because I am not 
so robust and healthy as he is. Now, to day, I found 
that I had eaten enough, for I felt all over very pleasant 
and good humoured like; a thing I never used to feel 
when I had eaten too much. So, though I dearly love 
Indian pudding and thick sugar house molasses all over 
it—oh, how my mouth waters when I think of it—yet I 
refused it, first, because I feared it would make me sick, 
and, second, because I knew that if I were made sick, 
that mother and father, and all would be sorry, and mo- 
ther would have to leave her work to nurse me.” 

“Then you had a motive, or reason for not eating the 
pudding. Cannot you tell me the name of*that motive 
or reason ?” 

“Can it be,” said the little fellow, brightening up, 
“ was it conscientiousness ?” 

* Yes, my dear George, it was a conscientious motive 
that prevented you from eating the pudding. You re- 
frained from indulging a sensual or animal pleasure, be- 
cause you felt that you belonged to your mother and fa- 
ther, to your sisters and brothers, and to your friends. 
You felt, also, that you had the care of something else— 
the health of your own body—so recollecting your con- 
nection and relationship to all these, you felt that you had 
no right to indulge yourself at their expense.” 

“ But, brother, I did not say all this to myself when I 
refused to take the pudding—the thought only passed 
through my mind, and it went through quite as quickly 
as that flush of consciousness did through Edward’s 
mind.” 

“ But, quick as it was, it had the power of stopping 
you from doing, what, by experience, you knew would be 
wrong. You said this morning, that it would take up a 
great deal of time to be always thinking what we ought 
to do, and what we ought not to do; and yet, you per- 
ceive, that what it takes me a long time to explain, pass- 
ed through your mind very quickly, and had power over 
you, although it was not one second of time about it.” 

“ Well, brother, I now understand the difference be- 
tween consciousness and conscientiousness. My faculty 
of consciousness gives me notice that I am doing wrong; 
and my faculty of conscientiousness prevents me from 
doing this wrong thing again. Is that it brother? A 
mechanic’s son ought to know right from wrong, certain- 
ly. I see it now very plainly; but though hard words 
puzzled me so, now they puzzle me no longer, and they 
are as easy to me as agriculture. I remember the time 
when agriculture seemed a harder word to me than con- 
scientiousness, and yet, now that I know it means all 
that concerns farming, it is as easy a word as pudding. 
Oh, brother James! how I did want that slice of pud- 
ding.” 

“ My dear, good little brother, how much I respect you 
for not taking it, now that I find how pleasant it would 
have been for you to eat it. There is a great satisfaction 
—that is, it must give you great pleasure—to think that 
you have prevented yourself from being sick, and that 
you prevented your mother and all of us from being 
made unhappy. But this pleasure must be greater tu 
you than it would be to me, for I do not care for Indian 
pudding, and therefore, should have given it up without 
any unpleasant feeling. I did not behave half so well— 
nay, I behaved positively ill—the other day when I went 
on the river to fish; for I neither let my faculty of con- 
sciousness nor conscientiousness have power over me. I 
would not listen, I would not think, I mean, but rowed 
away from place to place to get rid of troublesome 
thoughts. 1 was conscious that my shoulders were stiff, 
that my back ached, that the skin was off my hands, that 
my tongue was parched with thirst, that my head felt 
hot, that my eyes were unable to bear the light, and that 
my breath was going and coming so quickly, that I 
could hardly take up the oars again when I was obliged 
to lay them down to rest myself, and yet I disregarded 
all these warnings and would not leave off, so I kept fish- 
ing on till late in the afternoon.” 


“ You had no right to fatigue yourself, I know, brother 


James; but you were not so much to blame, for you only 


refused to attend to what your faculty of consciousness . 


told you.” 

“ Indeed, George, I was very much to blame; and it is 
that which makes me feel so ill at ease now. I had suf. 
fered a great deal once before from fatigue; both mother 
and father told me then, what the consequence would be, 


and I had my own faculties to tell me likewise; but I 
disregarded them all. I am ashamed to tell you, my 
dear sisters and brothers, that I would not let my con- 
scientious scruples be heard. Every now and then a 
pang would come across me; this 1 knew was from my 
consciousness; but my faculty of conscientiousness was 
very weak that day, and my selfishness, or love of plea- 
sure, rose up and conquered it. By alittle exertion, I 
might have mastered these selfish propensities; but I 
found that the weaker my body became from fatigue, the 
weaker my conscientious scruples were. Only see what 
followed ; our dear, good mother, had to go up and down 
stairs five or six times every day, neglecting her work, 
and suffering great pain in her weak ankle, because she 
had to use it so much. Susan had to neglect her lessons 
and work, and you, Mary and Jane, had to sit by me by 
turns all day. My father was anxious, and my brothers 
were sorry. My master called here at a time when I 


knew it was very inconvenient for him to go out; and . 


one of my best friends got inte disgrace with his master, 
because I was not there to assist him in a piece of work 
which I had promised to do fer him, and which he could 
not do without my help. So, you see, what a train of evils 
followed the animal propensity that led me on; one evil 
following the other, like a train of cars following a loco- 
motive engine.” 

“ Yes, brother, I see it all now,” said little Edward, 
“ for, in the first place, I frightened Peter Giles by my 
anger, and he ran into the house crying; this made his 
father come out and speak angrily to me, for although he 
gets in a great passion with Peter and Samuel himself, 
he will not let others get angry with them. Then I had 
bad feelings towards Mr. Giles, and I vented them all on 
poor Carlo; for when he came to play with me, I kicked 


him; he ran in the room where mother was, and threw © 


her work basket over, which made a spool of cotton roll 
into the fire,and she burnt her finger in trying to save it. 
So that all these bad things happened, because, I was an- 
gry with a foolish little boy two years younger than my- 
self.” 

“Yes, Edward, you perfectly understand the thing 
now, and you perceive that what you do, whether good 
or bad, does good or evil to others beside yourself. God 
has formed us so, that we are dependent on one another. 
Father is dependent on his customers and on mother, for 
she does every thing for him, and though customers give 
him money, they are yet dependent on father, for they 
cannot do without his work. I cannot do any thing 
without mother’s kindness and father’s advice. My mas- 
ter teaches me his trade, and I pay him by my labour, so 
that we are all linked ‘together. Now, if we study one 


; another’s comfort, all will go on well; bat, if any one is 


selfish, and lets the animal get above the nobler feelings 
—just as I did when I stayed all day on the water—then 
a great number are made to suffer by the one foolish, 
selfish act. Now, Mary, let me hear whether you have 
right notions of consciousness and conseientiousness.” 
“I think I have, but I doubt whether I can explain it 
clearly. It appears to me, that consciousness relates to 
what is done by our bodies and by our mind. I am con- 
scious that I am talking; that this fresh air is blowing 
on my face; that you are looking goodnaturedly at me; 
that Jane is folding up the table cloth, instead of listen- 
ing to us. Then, again, I am conscious that I some- 
times do wrong; that I did wrong just now, when I 
spoke so un‘eelingly to poor Jane, for how could I know 
that she was not listening, and supposing that she did 
not listen, what right had I to hurt her feelings. I had 
a consciousness, therefore, that I was doing wrong. Con- 
sciousness is a sort of knowledge. When I doa thing 
that will give pleasure, I have a consciousness before I 
do the thing, that it will please. Before I made your 
little bag for the marbles, Edward, I was conscious that 
I should give you very pleasant feelings, therefore, I made 
it. Iam conscious that I vexed you, Jane, therefore I 


shall conscientiously avoid doing the same thing again.” . 


“ Well, my dear Jane, what do you know about con- 
scientiousness. Mary seems to know all about it; let us 
hear whether you were listening or not.” 

“ I was listening ; and it was this very conscientious- 
ness that gave me the appearance of not attending to 
you. For several days I neglected to fold up the table- 
cloth afier I shook it out, and poor mother, of course, had 
to do it herself. So I said to myself, I will fold up the 
tablecloth every day, the moment I have shaken out the 
crumbs, let what will happen, for it is too hard that mo- 
ther should have to cook the dinner, and after washing 


up the dinner things, to come ‘in the room and fold up _ 


the tablecloth too. So I have conscientiously kept my 
word, although, if there be any thing that I particularly 
dislike, it is to fuld up such large things. I was ¢on- 
scious that I imposed on my dear mother ; and, being eon- 
scious, I resolved to repair my fault.” 

“ Yes, you understand it; and now the half hour ia 
up, and we must all go our ways. Prepare yourself for 
something very agreeable, little master Edward, you 
who feel so sorry that you let your whole mind be filled 
with anger. You say, that you sill think of it, although 
it happened three days ago.” 

“ Yes, but brother James, I am afraid that I do not feel 


half so sorry for being angry, as that the anger made me 


not hear the music.” 

“ But I know you asked pardon of God at night when 
you said your prayers; and you gave little Peter your 
best white-alley marble, and old Mr. Giles told father this 
morning, that though you showed passion at times, yet 
you were a good, obliging little boy. These are the rea- 
sons that you do not feel so much sorrow. for your fault. 
Come to me as soon as tea is over, for I have a. cent for 
you, and good old Jemmy Day is coming around with 
his new barrel organ ; he has something to show you be. 
sides, and we have all a penny to give him; so off with 
you toschool. Do not think too much of the music, or 
the sweet singing of his little grand-daughter, or of the 
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.'or pushing its way through the obstacle. 


WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


—but I forgot—I was not,to tellgou of all the plea- 
sure you are to have, for fear that you will not be able to 
attend to. our and»that will make sorry and 
your master aagry.” 

“No, 1 promise you that I will be a good boy 5 

but, brother, unless you tell me all. the plea- 
to hiave, I fear I shall be trying and trying to 
guess what it is.” 

“ That is true, Edward; but can I trust you? will you 
be trying and trying to think of your duty while at 
school, if I tell you that old Jemmy Day has a monkey 
that dances on the barrel organ 2” 

4 Ob brother ! oh George, Jane, Mary; do you hear, do 

you hear? never fear me, I promise you I shall be a 
good 
' (To be continued.) 


SPST in anbia 


_ INCLUDING 


A WALK OVER THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS TO 
THE SOURCES OF THE JUMNA AND GANGES. 


By Captain Thomas Skinner. 


of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough oe rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav'n, 
It was my Hint to speak. SHAKSPEARE. 


(Concluded.) 
‘At night I returned to my little nest; and, in order to 
be out of the way of noise, had my boat removed to the 
side of a sandbank in the middle-of the stream ; and after 


. breakfast on the ninth again dropped downwards. 
~ “Between Ferruckabad and Cawnpore there is little to 
“interest in the scenery on the shores of the river, or in 


‘the'towns and villages that occupy them. The women, 


* coming down to the river side for water; the bathing in 


- tthe neighbourhood of a ghaut, with now and then a pious 
brahmin repeating his prayers in solitude and nakedness 
in the stream; or, as evening closes in, a devout Mus- 
sulman kileeling on the end .of a cloth, bowing his head 


. towards the prophet’s shrine—constitute the variety of 


native manners. This latter is not very common; but 
when ‘it does occur, it is the most striking of all the cere- 
monies. Ina perfectly Mahomedan country it is never 


omitted; but I do net think the faithful in India are so 


particular about the matter. Ihave seen the banks of 
‘the Nile, at sunset, scattered with the pious of the vil- 
lages around, who happened to be away from the neigh- 


- bourhood of their mosques at the call to prayer ; while 


the stillness of the evening was only broken by the loud 


-“ Alla hu!” ofthe muezzin. I must do my own servant, 


however, the justice to say that he never dispenses with 
the needful ceremony. Soon after we halt for the even- 
ing he retires to the shade of a tree; and, placing his 
carpet on the ground, kneels upon it, looking towards the 


’ east; his turban (which upon these oceasions only he: 


takes off) is placed upon the other end of the carpet; and 
as he bows his head, it just measures his length. 

The Hindoos, at this time, are very differently en- 
gaged, preparing their dinners; they seem to be as happy 
as possible when this hour comes about, on the banks of 
the holy stream. Iam very anxious to hasten down to 
Calcutta, and wish to remain as short a time as I can on 
the water ; but so elaborate is the ceremony of cooking: 
and eating, that I am forced to sacrifice several hours to 
it. It was with some difficulty I overcame their desire 


. to eook in the morning as well as the evening; but at 


length we compromised the matter. At ten every morn- 
ing I agreed to allow them to go on shore for a quarter of 
an hour, to eat meal and water: this they accomplish 


* with much greater celerity than I should ever wish to do. 
- ‘They throw two or three handfuls of flour into a brass 


dish; and, sprinkling it with water, swallow it with as 
much greediness as if it were the most savoury mess in 
the world. 

The suttoo of this morning (fer that is the name of the 
meal) has cost me a great deal of inconvenience; for my 
sirdar, or head servant, who always bore my keys in a 
buneh at his girdle, has thought proper either to sacrifice 
them to the river-god, by dropping them into the stream, 


or abandon them on the bank, to be washed off at his 


leisure. I must allow that he feels the annoyance much 
more than I do; for he has been sitting for nearly an 
hour in front of a trunk, peeping curiously, from time to 
time, into the key-hole, as if to discover some charm to 
open it, some “ open sesame” to burst its fastening asun- 
der. Soe devoted are all the servants to their particular 
employments, that I am sure he feels as miserable as if 
he had Jost an only child; for my keys being hitherto his 
sole care, deprived of them he knows not where to tarn; 
I refused to have the trunks broken open, and the sorrow 
of the sirdar suddenly pervaded the whole party. If I 
had been Bluebeard himself, and the lost bunch contained 
the key of the fatal closet, there could not have becn 
greater consternation :—one man instantly proposed to 
retura in quest of the keys; and, as the river was very 
winding, hoped to be able to overtake the boat. He set 
off in high spirits with an encouraging “ acha” from all 
around, and we floated quietly down the stream. 

It was beautifully calm, and by no means uncomfort- 
ably hot, even when exposed to the sun on the roof of my 
barge. I could not persuade my crew to row, and lazily 


~- indeed we drifted on. They threw a plank overboard ; 
- and, fastening it by both ends to the head of the boat, left 


it to assist our descent. The little ripple that this caused, 
gave me an idea that I was going faster, and I was 
obliged to be satisfied with the thought. The banks on 
each side were high, of loose sand which crumbled and 


» fell into the stream whenever we approached tiem, which 
' we generally did with a good bump; for when the cur- 


rent sweeps past a headland, they never attempt to fend 
‘off the vessel, but let it take its chance of going to pieces, 
The water is 
shallow, and the river about as broad as the Thames at 
London bridge, with occasionally a long ridge of sand 
just above the surface, well tenanted by crocodiles. 
‘These’ animals lic basking in the san, and may casily be 
mistaken for logs of wood: on the approach of a boat, 
they quit their resting-place, and take tothe water ; but 


' go slowly and indifferently, that they:do not appear to be 


in the least alarmed. I have seen the natives, when tow- 


nga vessel up the stream, walk boldly through the 


water, to the very bank from which the animals were 


' moving ; while they sink into it to hide themselves. I 


never heard of a man, while thus engaged, being seized 
by one, although they have been known to haunt the 
neighbourhood of a ghaut, and draw the bathers under 


’ other to the utmost of their power. 


the stream. It is a death, however, rather to be desired 
by the Hindoos than avoided ; so that I believe a place so 
selected by the crocodiles will attract by ils additional 
sanctity rather than frighten by its danger. I know no 
sight so truly disgusting as a sandbank covered with 
crocodiles: it makes the blood run cold to look at. 

About sunset, the servant, who had gone to search for 
the keys, returned, and was greeted’ with loud yells. He 
had lost his labour, and returned without them, when the 
mysterious anxiety was cleared up. “ Break open the 
trunks, or we shall be all starved,” was the cy 
of my sirdar. I found he had chosen to lock up the meal 
belonging to himself and fellow bearers in one of my 
trunks; I-was forced, therefore, to comply, and restored 
them all to good-humour. 

Dec. 11th.—At ten in the morning we arrived at the 
ghaut of Cawnpore, which may be called the highest port 
upon the Ganges of any importance ; for below this the 
river is wider, and navigable for larger vessels than those 
that can be used above it. Goods of any bulk are fre- 
quently taken from the boats that bring them hither, and 
divided among smaller ones for the purpose of more easily 
ascending the stream: the banks, therefore, are full of 


. business and bustle. I could have changed my little bark 


for a more splendid.one if I had desired; but I found 
myself so snug in it that I did not care about “the 
dignity of a budgerow,” which my servants urged as a 
reason for my making the change; (Nam-ka-wastie), 
“on account of your name ;”—a feeling, that has great 
influence with the natives, as indeed_it should with all 
people; I hope, however, mine is not likely to be dis- 
graced by my continuance under the thatched roof. 
Brydon, in his lively Tour of Sicily, relates the horror 
of his valet de place, lest the reputation of their whole 


household should be lost by his master walking across 


the street in Palermo. The risk I run is pretty much of 
the same nature. The native town of Cawnpore is no- 
thing very extraordinary; but a number of pretty bun- 
galows are seen from the river, the habitations of the 
English officers. It is a large military station, equal in 
extent and consequence to Meerut, and more full of dust 
and disagreeables than ever that place was. I was more 
concerned, however, in the scene around me; for, anxious 
to move on, I would not quit my boat, lest all should take 
advantage of my absence, and disperse themselves through 
the bazar. 

I found myself in the midst of a singular and an ac- 
tive people. Every description of vessel that can be 
imagined was collected along the bank: the pinnace, 
which, with its three masts and neat rigging, might have 
passed for a ship ; budgerows, the clumsiest of all clumsy 
things, with their sterns several times higher than their 
bows; and bauleahs, ugly enough, but lightly skimming 
along, like gondolas, compared with the heavy craft about 
them ; the drifting haystacks, which the country boats 
appear to be when at a distance, with their naked crews 
straining every nerve upon their summits, and cheering 
themselves with a wild, and not unfrequently a sweet 
song; panchways, shooting swiftly down the stream with 
one person only on board, who sits at the head, steering 
with his right band, rowing with his foot, and in the left 
hand holding his pipe. A ferry boat, constantly plying 
across the stream, adds to the variety of the scene by its 
motley collection of passengers—travellers, merchants, 
and, faquirs, camels, bullocks, and horses all crowded to- 
gether. 

The vessels fastened to the shore are so closely packed 
that they appear to be one mass, and from their thatched 
roofs and low entrances might easily pass for a floating 
village. ‘Their inhabitants are scattered along the bank, 
some cooking, some smoking, and many abusing each 
When a newly ar- 
rived vessel endeavours to take upa position among those 
which have already assumed their stations, the uproar is 
tremendous. The people of the moored boats, who per- 
ceive that a concussion is inevitable, never attempt to 
ward it off, but join in loud and unmeasured abuse of 
the crew of the intruding one, who spring to the roof of 
their boat, and, waving their arms in a wild manner, re- 
turn it with double energy. I have watched these scenes 
of “ wordy war,” till I thought I should have dropped 
with laughter. As the “impending” bark draws near, 
the noise becomes greater and greater; till at length, 
bump! and all is terrible confusion. The boats below 
the one thus struck are moved from their position, and 
up rise their crews to vindicate their prior right of ground. 
Any of the dandees, boatmen who may be on the shore 
engaged at their meals, fly from them tv unite their voices 
to those of their mates; and indeed the passengers, who 
should be indifferent to the matter, cannot resist the at- 
traction: all seem to be impelled by some magic spell to 
hasten to the spot, and join in the clamour: like the ne- 
gro in the beautiful tale of Vathek, who by some uncon- 
trollable impulse drew the inhabitants of every place, 
through which he roved, to kick him in his course. 

I have just recovered from an unexpected descent 
caused by such an invasion as I have described. My 
boat got so entangled with two or three that had been 
loosened from above, that we were swept bodily down the 
stream, and had proceeded some hundred yards befure 
we could regain our ground. [ determined to draw out 
of the crowd, and am now fastened to the bank a little 
below the cantonment. I have placed myself, however, 
in the midst of the washing-gronnd, and am entertained 
by the thumping of the linen upon a stone, and the pavior- 
like grunt from the washermen, that accompanies the ac- 
tion. I meant to have quitted Cawnpore at twelve o’ciock; 
but when once, after a short absence from such an attrac- 
tion, the natives can get into a bazar, it is no casy mat- 
ter to collect tem together again. I shall be delayed 
till sunset in consequence, and the people are coming 
down in crowds to bathe and draw water. Under a pee- 
pul tree a little above the town, there is a small lingam, 
which has a wreath of flowers round it, and several are 
lying on the altar on which it is placed: I observed many 
men and women touch it on their passing by after bath- 
ing; and then, returning tlie hand to their foreheads, 
pour a little water upon it, and pass on. 

December 13th.—I am now passing the city of Siraj- 
poor; a very pretty one, but apparently in ruins, ‘This 
is generally the appearance, I think, of a native town 
when viewed from any distance, on account of an irre- 
gularity in the mode of building, and an unfinished look 
that the houses have ; one portion, perhaps, being painted, 
while the rest have the bricks exposed, or the plastering 
but partially completed. Such a want of method, how- 
ever, has the effect of improving the picture; and as they 
generally are well surrounded by trees, they make most 
interesting objects. A distant view of a native town is 


certainly the best: they are.all pretty much alike in their 
interior arrangements, and few have any objects within 
them of great interest. I am talking only of the com- 


: TT towns on the banks of the Ganges, not the places 


note, as Allahabad, Benares, &c, 

Sailing rapidly down the.river, as I am, obliged to do, 
I find few incidents to vary the scene. At night, I am 
very careful to have my little bark moored in the centre 
of the stream to some sandbank, of which there are a 
great many; for my people declare, as long, at least, as 
we are skirting the territory of the King of Oude, that 
there is great probability of being attacked by Decoits. 
These marauders commit their depredations in too large 
numbers for my party to oppose, even if they were more 
warlike than they are likely to prove: having the water 
between us and the enemy, therefore, is a prudent ar- 
rangement. 

The motley passengers of the Ganges were increased 
this morning by a large party of my own countrymen 
and women, formed by a division of the sick, and soldiers’ 
wives belonging to a king’s regiment on its march from 
Ghazeepore to Cawnpore. When the corps moves by 
land, the hospital and women are sent by water, under 
the command of an officer, whose service is by no means 
to be envied. 

They were all packed into boats similar to the one I 
am sailing in, at the rate of fifteen or twenty to each, 
not including the children, who seemed to me to be with. 
out end. 

There was a light breeze, and their vessels were sail- 
ing up the stream: the women were lounging upon the 
roofs, and the children peeping through the matting at 
the sides : shirts, gowns, and caps, were stuck upon every 
part of the rigging, and fluttered away in the wind ; 
while pots, pans, and kettles, were fastened about the bam- 
boos on the chopper (thatched) roof. There were at least 
fifty boats, and they were spread irregularly across the 
river; and many a bump I received in my passage 
through them, and many a curse, I am sorry to say, 
“ both loud and deep,” when the head of my boat, (which, 
by the by, is painted like an aligator’s,) poked into the 
table of a breakfasting party, as my unskilful little helms- 
man endeavoured to thread his way through the fleet. 

In the rear of this division of Amazons came the sick, 
who gave a still more singular variety to the party. 
They were in their dressing-gowns and night-caps, and 
perched about the different parts of their boats: they are 
allowed more room than the healthy; and although I 
think the hospital transport might be better managed than 
it is, they seemed tolerably comfortable. When there is 
no wind, the boats are towed up ; and being obliged to fol- 
low each other, have not so amusing an appearance as 
when thus scattered over the surface. I learned that 
this formed the first division, and that the second was a 
day or two in therear. The fleet attracted the observa- 
tion of all the neighbouring villagers; the women paused 
on the banks, with their pitchers on their heads, to notice 
their white sisterhood with astonishment. 

I have often wondered what these sable damscls can 
think of the extraordinary beings of their own order, in 
European society ; for they are, in every possible respect, 
as opposite to each other as if distinct animals; and the 
native women look at them as if they believed they have 
nothing in common. 


I soon lost sight of the Amazonian fleet, and fell into. 


uninterrupted quiet till the end of the day. Just before 
sunset, I had my boat fastened to the right bank of the 
river, beside a little yillage; and, on my return from 
paying it a visit, I found 1 was not to be the sole tenant 
of the ground; for the second division of the women 
had arrived, and their boats were moored in a line above 
mine. 

It was now just dark, and they were all landed, and 
running wild and half-naked among the long grass and 
few trees around—screaming, laughing, and capering 
like so many bacchanals. The boatmen were cooking 
their dinners in front of their vessels, under great appre- 
hension of pollution from the uncontrolled pranks of these 
furies, who threatened to overturn their messes at every 
step. Iam not surprised at the pleasure these women 
fecl at liberation, after twelve long hours of such confine- 
ment. They make a much greater sensation in a native 
village than a whole regiment of men; for the villagers 
fly at their approach. Such a command is a novel one, 
somewhat, for an officer; although I shrewdly suspect that 
I am miscalling it sadly when I say a command. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges—Travels to holy places 
—Town of Mirzapoor—Various kinds of fish—Emblems of 
mortality—Hindoo melodies—Fort of Chunar—Route to Be- 
nares—A snake-charmer—City of Benares—Ceremony of bath- 
ing—Female bathers—Ghaut of Benares—A suttee—Devoted 
widows—Self-immolation—The Suttee —Passage of the Ganges 
—Scene of tumult—Embarking horses—The Soane and the 
Ganges—Ghaut of Dinapore—A life of indolence—Places of 
worship—Arrival at Patna—Leave of absence—A native city 
at night—Return of the crew~— Wages in advance—Pay of 
boatmen—Piunaces—Trade of Monghir—Blacksmiths and beg- 
gars—Hindoo charity. 

December 14th.—At daylight in the morning my neigh. 
bours and myself got under weigh ; and by two o'clock 
I arrived at Allahabad, and moored off a bank close to 
the point of the fort where the Jumna and Ganges join, 
An annual fair happened to be held on the very spot, and 
I found a large party of both sexes assembled to celebrate 
it. It was a religious fair, and took place on the very 
spot of the confluence of the two rivers. There did not 
seem to me to be any thing sold: bathing and praying 
were the chief occupations. A great number of plat- 
forms, about eight or ten feet square, with long legs to 
them, stood in the water: they had canopies above them, 
and were as booths in English fairs; for in them people 
frequently sat, as if to rest themselves after having waded 
through the river to reach them. The brahmins, how- 
ever, seemed to be the peculiar masters of each, for they 
never moved from their seats; but, occupying the centre 
with their rosarics in their hands, remained at their 
posts, to administer to the spiritual wants of those who 
visited them. 

It was a pretty scene: the women had their holiday 
clothes on, and shone in rosy scarfs among the crowd. 
Some of the shorter ones were frequently up to their 
shoulders in wading through the stream ; and I observed 
that they all felt great pleasure on reaching the line that 
marked the meeting of the waters, which is now very 
clearly defined—the Jumna being a bright blue, and the 
Ganges having still its sandy colour. From a little dis- 
tance the concourse had a curious appearance. The 
seats, which the bralimins occupied, were on the surface 


of the river; and they seemed to be floating upon it, in 
the positions in which those suspected of being witches, 
in the good old times, wereforced to assume to undergo 
the test of their virtue, 

The fort has a very fine appearanee fromemy position: 
there is now a long tract of sand it and me, 
however, which, when the river is at its height, is ‘ander 
water. This is the season it is at its lowest. My Hin. 
doo servants joined in the operations that were going on, 
and I rather think related some of their travels to places 
of even superior sanctity to Allahabad ; for they seemed 
to excite a great degree of interest in their hearers, in 
some of which I shared, if I may judge by thelvoks that 
were every now and then directed towards me. There 
is an invisible cause of the greater holiness of Allahabad, 
over other places where rivers join; for a subterranean 
one is supposed to unite in this spot with the Ganges and 
Jumna. 

I descended a species of cave within the fort by a flight 
of steps into a dark narrow passage, at the end of which 
there is the trunk of a tree still alive, although the 
air is quite excluded, and the rock which terminates the 
cave is moist with water, which the people believe arises 
from the course of the Seeraswattee, the mysterious river, 
Be that as it may, the belief is not a whit more foolish 
than that held by the Maltese, who deem that St. Paul’s 
Cave, in their island, never diminishes, though thousands 
every day carry off its chalk. 

December 15th—For some time after quitting Alla. 
habad, I thought I could distinctly trace the courses of 
the two rivers ; and I was pleased to witness their junc- 
tion, after having toiled so much to pass the mighty 
barrier that divides their sources: to have seen the first 
and last habitations, too, watered by the Jumna, was a 
great satisfaction. What is Cusali, by the side of the 
king of worshiped places; and poor little Dorali, to 
the sacred city I am now approaching? We soon, how- 
ever, floated past the blue stream of the Jumna, and went 
merrily on between high banks of very little interest, 
until, about sunset, we reached Mirzapoor. It is a very 
large place, and stretches along the bank of the river for 
some distance : its ghaut was full of people, and its port 
crowded with vessels. In the town were all the varieties 
of mosques, temples, and houses; and, as my boatmen 
assured me, very capital bazars. 

I knew the consequence of permitting my people to 
land ; and preferred passing its attractions, and remain. 
ing a few hours near some small village. It is evident, 
from the greater number of boats on the river, that we 
are fast reaching a country of more consequence and 
greater population. Every hour we pass a namber of 
fishing-buats, and are well supplied with descriptions of 
their contents: I do not, however, like more than two or 
three kinds of the fish of the Ganges. ‘T'he quantity that 
swarms in its waters is beyond all belief: they would be 
nearly as difficult to enumerate as the fish of the sca ; and 
the lives of those who follow the trade of fishermen are 
neither laborious nor unprofitable. They seem to be 
quite satisfied if they catch two or three tolerably large 
fish, which may bring them something even under a 
rupee ; for the matériel of the service is very simple and 
cheap. 

A large town, like Mirzapoor, springs up so suddeniy 
on the banks of the river, without any long suburb to 
announce its vicinity, that you would be struck by its 
size, even were it much less than it really is. When it 
possesses so large a population, however, as nearly 300,000, 
how great must the contrast be to the little villages above 
and below it! 

When it was nearly dark I stopped, to enable my 
people to cook and dine, determined to reach Benares to- 
morrow. There is a small village not very far from us; 
and close to the banks of the stream lies a charpoy, or 
native bedstead, which has lately, no doubt, been the bier 
of some Hindoo, whose body has, by this time, regaled 
the vulture and the crow in its progress down the holy 
river. Such memorials of mortality are not unfrequent. 
The cots, on which the bodies are placed, are put suffi- 
ciently near the water to allow them to be washed off; 
and, floating along the surface, they are often seen in 
a voyage up the river, with birds of prey seated upon 
them. 

December 16th.—We had a most beautiful night, as 
calm as possible; and I was kept awake (that I might 
observe it) by the voices of my rowers, who murmured 
a very sweet air, for I cannot call it singing, to keep their 
oars in time. A most discordant yell rose from the 
banks, which drowned, now and then, the softer accents 
of my boatmen: it was caused by the united tones of 
the jackalls and the watchmen; the latter sat among 
their cucumbers and sugar-canes. I know not which 
screamed the loudest. J could not gather the meaning 
of the song the crew of my boat chanted, but the words 
sounded softly enough. ‘The meaning of their voices 
seemed.to me to be like what is understood in Scotland 
by a “sugh,” and might very well have passed for a 
hushaby, when the nurse had nearly succeeded in mur- 
muring herself to sleep, as well as her infant. 
the words of the Hindoo melodies are scarcely worth 
recording; such I mean as are sung by the working- 
classes. They celebrate eating and sensuality generally 
so much, that they might seem to disprove the Indian’s 
claim to great abstinence, which, from their devotions to 
their meals, I have already questioned. 


“ The jocund day 
Stood tiptoe on the misty mountain-top,” 


as we came within view of the fort of Chunar; and, by 
the time we were abreast of it, the haze had cleared away 
from the Ghoruckpoor hills—an uneven range, and the 
first elevations we had yet seen in the whole length of 
the river from Meerut. The fort stands upon the top of 
a high rock hanging over the river, with towers and 
walls down its sides to the water, It is conspicuous from 
the rocks around by its dark gray stone; and, as we 
passed it before sunrise, appeared to frown gloomily upon 
us from its inaccessible height. A seapoy sentry, pacing 
up and down one of its platforms, was all the indication 
of life it displayed. It reminded me much of the castle 
of Dumbarton, although it had more works to the water 
side; and there was nothing in the scenery around to 
destroy: the fancy. 

A turn in the river made the fort appear in the middle 
of the stream, and it seemed well calculated to guard the 
pass. It was altogether a beautiful scene; and rising 
as it does above such wide and unvarying plains, like a 
green spot in the desert, I was loth to quit it. In our 
progress towards Benares, we kept close to the east bank 
of the river ; and when distant from it two or three hours, 
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had an amusing variety of travellers towards the sacred 
city toenlivemthe route. The road on the shore appeared 
so crowded that L:imagined some fair was to be held ; 
but I learned that that was not the case, and the con- 
course was by no, means unusual. There were even 
whole families: there was a father carrying two baskets 
balanced across‘his shoulder on a pole; his cooking-pots 
and meal in one, while in the other, “ nestled curious, 
there an infant lay.” The little thing sat as comfortably 
as possible, covered up to its chin in clothes, and turning 
its black head about in the most independent manner. If 
[had not seen this sort of traveling cradle before, I should 
have taken its inmate for one of a litter of puppies, with 
its muzzle poked out of its bed. The mother followed 


_ with a bundle on her head, and a child upon her hip; 


while two or three other little things trotted away by her 
side. ‘ 
I was struck with the business-like manner in which 
all parties were pursuing their journey: there was no 
lounging nor pausing on the road; men, women, and 
children, pushed on as fast as they could. ‘There were 
crowds of beggars, however, who were very glad to stay 
their course for the chance of a few pice, and their whin- 
ing exclamations were incessant. “Something to eat,” 
was the universal cry, which was always accompanied, 
by the women most particularly, by an expressive display 
of their emptiness, the gathering up of their wrinkled 
skins in their hands, to prove how much room there was 
within for more nourishment. 

Some grave-looking brahmins, well covered with 
clothes, were moving soberly along upon little tattoos ; 
while others sat more at their ease beneath the conical- 
shaped canopies of their carriages, almost lost in the 
midst of their goods and their clothes. The bullocks 
that draw them are generally handsome animals, very 
fat and very sleek: some of them have the honour of 
bearing the charms of the other sex, as we may gather 
from the occasional glances that their bright black eyes 
shoot forth from between the folds of the curtains that 
seem envious to conceal them. 

Among other adventurers to the city, was a snake- 
charmer, who took udvantage of a pause in my passage 
to sit down on the bank, and pipe to his pupils, which 
reared their crests, and appeared to take real delight in 
the music. He had two which he took from a bag, and 
handled with the most perfect indifference. They seemed 
to be equally careless about his touch, and occasionally 
wound round his arms and his neck with great fami- 
larity. 

The approach to a fair, or a horse-race, in cur own 
country, cannot afford more variety or interest than an 
every-day assemblage in the neighbourhood of Benares, 
if these be the common objects, which I am assured they 
are. I saw also some of the pilgrims, with whose errand 
I became so well acquainted at Gungoutri, carrying ves- 
sels of that water into the city; they were slung over 
their shoulders in little baskets: among the crowd was 
one man with his arm fixed above his head and his fist 
clenched, the nails of his fingers grown through and hang- 
ing in strips down the back of his hand. 

Iam not going to give a description of the city of 
Benares; for that has been so frequently and so well done, 
that it would be unnecessary, even if { had passed suf- 
ficent time there to enable me to do so. So large a town 
(for its population is nearly six hundred thousand) must 
form a grand object from the river; and where all, or 
the greater part of the inhabitants are engaged in the 
cleanly rite of bathing in the sacred stream, the spectacle 
is beyund all belief beautiful. Soon after daylight, the 
daily ceremony begins; and until the sun grows warm, 
the crowds at the river, with the parties drawing towards 
it, or returning from it, fill the whole place with anima- 
tion. While I was floating before the ghauts in admira- 
tion of the scene, it seemed to me like some fairy dream 
—so unlike was it to any thing I had ever witnessed. In 
Hurdwar it is a more hasty ceromony, and I think a 
purely religious rite; but here the devout, the indifferent 
and the profane are so mingled together, engaged in their 
different occupations of praying, washing, and playing, 
that it is hard to say which party predominates. 

The women seem to be in fully as great number as 
the men, and have not a separate ghaut from them : they 
always, however, stand lower in the stream, and the de- 
ference that is paid to their situation by the men is very 
great. Both sexes stand up to their waists in the water, 
und occasionally dip their heads beneath it; but I never 
cbserved any one swim out. There are many who do 
not like the dipping part of the affair, any more than the 
fair bathers on our own coast: these always carry with 
them a brass vessel, which they fill constantly, and pour 
over their heads. 1 have seen them repeat this operation 
twenty times at least without pausing. 

I could observe brahmins performing their prayers, 
and others making offerings, while their neighbours were 
washing their clothes and splashing away at a rate quite 
enough to shake the gravity of any but a brahmin. It 
was amusing to see a fat old priest waddle from the 
stream like a turtle, and take up his position on the steps 
of the ghaut; while, not far from him, the light forms:of 
the women rose from the wave, and stood with their 
transparent drapery floating about them, to comb their 
long locks—like mermaids in all but their want of mir- 
rors. When their hair is nearly dry, they hold their 
clean robes like a screen round their figures; and, shaking 
the wet ones off them, draw the others close, and are 
dressed ina moment. The figures approaching the ghaut, 
some of them in blue and rose-coloured scarfs, as well as 
white, with their pitchers on their heads and their chil- 
dren by their sides, give a still more picturesque effect 
to the scene. ‘The number of boats that are passing up 
and down the river, the splashing of the oars, and the 
song of the rowers, with the sereams of the children, who, 
without their consent to the ceremony, are getting well 
ducked, complete the picture: and such a picture can 
certainly be exhibited no where but on the banks of the 
Ganges, and in no part of those populous shores so well 
4s at the ghauts of Benares. The sun was not so high 
but that the domes and minarets of the holy city were 
reflected in the stream below; and it appeared that the 
town, as well as all its sons and daughters, had fled to 
the bosom of the sacred river. 

T was not able to linger long before so lively an as- 
semblage, and floated away towards Ghazeepore. The 
banks on each side of the river improve very much in 
their soil and cultivation, and towns come really quickly 
upon us. At a short distance, ina direct line, but a long 
way off from the windings of the river, I saw a thick 
column of smoke rise to the sky: I looked at it from the 
toof of my boat through a glass, and could plainly per- 


ceive a large crowd of people assembled round the pile, 
which I was convinced it was. My boatmen said they 
had no doubt it was a suttee, for they were frequent in 
the neighbourhood of Ghazeepore: I desired them to 
push on, in hopes that I might be in time to’witness the 
conclusion of the ceremony; for, alas! from the thick- 
ness of the smuke, the sacrifice had begun. It happened 
unfortunately, as it generally does, “ the more hurry the 
less speed ;” for we ran upon more sandbanks than we 
had ever done before: and although I did not draw any 
dire omen from the mounting blaze of the funeral pile, it 
seemed very likely to drive me from my course, or ship- 
wreck my bark ; and it was dark before I reached the 
point, 

The crowd had dispersed, and some stragglers on the 
shore confirmed our belief that it was a snttee. The wo- 
man, they said, was very young, and had just been mar- 
ried; she had no children, and was burnt by her own 
desire. I felt sorry I had not reached the spot in time, 
from a better motive, I hope, than mere curiosity. When 
the most eloquent persuasion fails, however, (the silent 
appeal of a babe to its mother,) it is not likely that an 
accidental visiter could have any influence: yet I think 
the opportunity of expressing horror at such rites should 
never be lost by an European ; for although no good may 


’ immediately spring from it, it must tend much to the 


discouragement of it.* ; 

If a writer were in search of pathetic subjects for his 
pen, he could not do better than seek for them among 
the annals of devoted widows in India. I remember 
reading in a number of the Missionary Register of some 
years ago, a very sad tale of a young bride, whose, be- 
trothed husband was seized by the cholera morbus on the 
very day the nuptials were to have been solemnised. The 
relations of both parties had assembled in the town where 
the ceremony was to take place; and many had come 
from a great distance. As the lovers were of rich and 
high caste families, grand preparations were made to do 
honour to the occasion. Instead of the joy and merri- 
ment that all were anxiously awaiting, death of the most 
dreadful nature called for their assistance. In a few 
hours after his attack, the husband died; and his young 
widow, (for so she resolved to consider herself,) although 
but his affianced bride, declared her intention of being 
burnt upon his funeral pile. At first some doubt arose 
as to the legality of the sacrifice, the marriage not having 
been completely solemnised. The laws of Menu, alas! 
do not give the benefit of a doubt. The result of the 
deliberation between her relations and the brahmins was, 
that she was every way his wife; and the shaster, con- 
sidering the bride fully bound to the husband by the vow 
she had plighted to him, permitted a voluntary immola- 
tion. Funerals must be sudden in this country: so the 
same noon, that was to have seen her happiness, now 
witnessed her destruction; the same crowd surrounded 
the pile, that was to have hailed with shouts of gratula- 
tion the bridal procession. It was still a holiday to them, 
however; for music accompanies the ceremony, and | 
shouts of mirth rend the air. “I am persuaded that the 
English breast has not a more joyous sensation on behold- 
ing the launch of a ship, than these inhuman beings ex- 
perienced at the launch of an immortal spirit into an 
awful eternity !"—So says a writer, in the same pages, 
from which I have gathered the story, in his description 
of a similar act. 

The widow, whose expiring flame I had witnessed, 
was very young, and had but just married : her husband 
might have died equally unexpectedly with the unfortu- 
nate hero of the foregoing tale. It was no wonder that 
her fate should have occupied my thoughts during the 
rest of the night; and I may be excused for dwelling a 
little longer upon the subject. They had no business, I 
confess, to assume the shape they have done; but as I 
passed Ghazeepore and its fields of roses by night, I was 
not able to dwell upon their beauties : although at this 
season of the year “the garden of Gul” was rich in bloom, | 
I had no other employment for my pen. 


THE SUTTEE. 


The evening sun-beams threw their golden light, 

And smiling usher’d in the bridal night; 

The gay procession wound its happy way 

In colours brilliant as the jocund day. 

The pipe, the viol, and unceasing drum, 

Proclaim to all, the blooming bride is come! 

Light dancing maids the gaudy train prolong, 

And Gunga's banks are startled, too, with song. 

Thousands rush forth the joyous scene to hail, 

And lend their voices—lest the music fail ; 

The bride reclined, in costly jewels dress’d— 

Jewels less bright than hope within her breast ; 

Of sweetly-scented flowers, a snowy braid, 

Pure as the fancies of th’ espoused maid, 

In her black hair a striking contrast show, 

While o’er her neck the sable ringlets flow. 

The bride reclined ; a crimson litter bore 

Her blushing charms along the sacred shore. 

What joy is breaking from her large dark eye— 

The vivid lightnings of a tropic sky ! 

The rosy veil is archly drawn aside 

To show the glances she affects to hide. 

all a maiden dare betray— 

The sudden sparkle of a meteor’s play. 

No hand may give those features to the light, 

Save his who takes her to his hall to-night. 
Hark, from that hall what happy. spirits break ! 

What joyous revelry the echoes wake ! 

Lo, the young lord awaits her at the porch, 

While mid-day bursts from each attending torch. 

The maid has reach’d her bridegroom’s home at last:— ‘ 

The morning came, and all her joy had pass'd; 

Death had i over like a wild simoom, 

And mark’d her youthful husband for the tomb. 

And must he only suffer? Still the pride 

Of youth and beauty lives, the lovely bride. 

She, too, must die: some savage god, unknown 

To Christian climes, demands her for his own. 
The pile now rears aloft its awful head, 

Where late the bride her gay procession led : 

Still ring the notes of nierriment: the strain 

Of mirth still sweeps along the crowded plain. 

Why rush the thousands ? Why this grand display 

Of pomp and pride? A widow burns to-day ! 

Must the same mirth, the same bright hues appear 

To grace the bridal, and to deck the bier ? 

Is there no sorrow in the hurrying throng ? 

Will the wild herd still pour the maddening song ? 

No breast to sympathise, no tear to fall, 

No trembling hand to elevate the pall? 

It is some jubilee ;—it cannot be, 

That death is hail’d with such a savage glee. 

Another bridal ! see the gathering fire ; 

The altar stands upon that burning pyre! 

There, iu still death, the bridegroom waits his spouse: { 

To bind their union, and renew her vows, 


* When this passage was written, the government had 
not issued their prohibition of the crime. 
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Calmly she stands, and gazes.o’er. the scene, 
Unnerved by thoughts of what she might have been. 
How changed that day, on which, almost from birth, 
Arose the star of all her hopes on earth! 
For, pledged in childhood, all her charms had grown 
’ (So fondly thought she) for that day alone; 
To bless his sight, whose name was wont to share 
In every wish and every childish prayer, 
Since first she lisp’d the ntighty Bramah’s name! 
et now unawed she views the spreading flame ; 
‘With false devotion gazes on the pile, 
And moves to die—with a contented simile ; 
Waves a farewell; and, steadfast to the last, | 
Scorns on this world one lingering look to cast. 
Yes! she rejects this world without one thought 
Of all the bliss but yesterday had brought; 
Sees unconcern’d an aged father stand, 
And scarcely owns the pressure of his hand ; 
Hears a loved brother urge heron to die 
With cold indifference : not a rebel sigh 
Burst to declare that yet one pulse remains, 
_ Against her will to throb at human pains. 
Beyond this transient eurth her heart is set; 
She dreams that happiness may meet her yet ; 
Thinks, like a pheenix, ’tis her fate to rise 
Pure from her ashes, to adorn the skies ; 
And bear (for all her torments seek but this) 
Her husband with her to divide her bliss. 
For this she suffers, and for this she dies ; 
Disowns, for this, all nature’s dearest ties. 
O noble spirit! In a Christian’s cause, 
A martyr’s crown, and a whole world’s applause, 
To buoy the hopes, and mitigate the pain, 
Have oft display’d their tempting lures in vain : 
Heroes have shrunk before the torture’s wheel, 
And e’en in martyrdom have stoop’d to feel. 
Yet here, each day, in agonising fires, 
For sinful man some gentle dame expires, 
Gentle and pure, with every tender fear 
A woman knows, yet all forgotten here. 
A cheerful victim, lo, she mounts the pile, 
While the flame quickens in the fragrant oil : 
The thickening smoke now circles o’er her head ; 
Her husband’s bosom forms an easy bed. 
Here she reclines, nor seeks a safer rest ; 
No couch so sweet as his unconscious breast. 
While the fire wreathes around each quiv’ring limb, 
She feels it not, she slumbers upon him ;— 
A fleeting rest: with him she wakes, to reach 
Eternal joy, for thus the Vedahs teach. 
Too fatal error! Oh! that such a mind 
To truth divine should still continue blind! 
She will not doubt: devoted to her creed, 
She claims the glory, and demands the meed ; 
Courts the proud triumph of a Hindoo bride, 
Betrothed in life, in death to be allied. 


About two o’clock in the afternoon I passed the fort of 
Buxar, which looks very prettily from the river, which 
is here of a good breadth. Several European bungalows 
rise from the banks, and give a lively and English ap- 
pearance to the scene. This is one of the stations of the 
company’s stud, and their stables are on both sides of the 
river: the high road from Calcutta to Benares passes 
through this station, and by a ferry crosses to the oppo- 
site side. The shores present therefore an animated 
picture: groups, collected on each side, awaiting the pas- 
sage boats, and the crowded and various travellers in 
them, afford plenty of amusement; to which the little 
uproar that generally ensues upon gathering the fare 
adds considerably. 

It is difficult to conceive a more bustling affair than 
the passage of the Ganges by a large body, composed, as 
it ever must be, of such different materials. In October, 
1826, I crossed_over it at this place, when marching with 
my regiment from Dinapore to Meerut. We arrived at 
the point of embarkation about sunrise, and found a great 
number of boats awaiting us. They were of all sizes and 
of several shapes. Some had decks to them of bamboo 
rafters, with earth laid over them; others had choppers, 
or roofs; and many were without decks of any descrip- 
tion. Into these latter the soldiers were crowded, while 
the others were filled by horses, ponies, carriages, gigs, 
tents, camels, bullocks, palanquins, hackeries, drivers, 
and servants of all denominations, with every species of 
trunk and package that can be imagined. 

The tumult in getting the fleet afloat was tremendous: 
many horses refused to enter the boats; and bullocks, 
frightened at the noise, threw off their loads, and scam- 
pered along the banks, their owners running and scream- 
ing after them with all their might :—the camels groan- 
ing in the painful manner they always do when any 
thing uncommon in their course occurs—the stubborn 
elephants declining to go into the water—their mahouts 


abusing them, and digging their iron instruments into — 


their heads—the quarreling of the boatmen—the scream- 
ing of the servants to protect their masters’ property— 
formed but a slight catalogue of the confusion that pre- 


vailed on commencing our passage across the river. The | 


pencil of the caricaturist would have been incessantly 


employed in catching the absurdities of the scene. “The — 


march to Finchley” (although I hope, as far as the 


Europeans were concerned, we were military enough) — 
did not present half of the ludicrous scenes that our ferry | 


did. 


The common way of embarking obstinate horses was — 
very amusing. The saees sat in the boat, and pulled — 


with all his strength at the halter: the unwilling animal 
naturally backed, and a second groom clasped the first 
about the waist to prevent his being pulled over; and, 


according to the power required, other men clapped them- 


selves on. ‘Two stood behind the poor horse, holding a 
long pole at his hams, to prevent his retreating too far ; 
and frequently co-operated with the pulling party in front, 


by pushing in concert. Thus goaded, the animal was - 
soon driven to make a leap into the boat. The moment . 


this was done, the horses already in possession began to 


kick at the new arrival: the frightened grooms let go; _ 
then commenced a general fight: the men rushed out, — 
and left the field to the chargers, some of which jumped ~ 


into the water, and, swimming ashore, galloped off with 
half the camp-followers shouting at their heels. 
scene of the passage, when all the boats were fairly afloat, 
was extremely beautiful: there were, at least, a hundred, 
if not more, crossing in two or three divisions: and, as 


the river was broad, and the stream very irregular in its ° 


course, they appeared to be rowing in several opposite 
directions. Now that the shouting of the people was at 
an end, we had the songs of the rowers, and the sounds 
of our own bugles; and very seldom, I fancy, does the 
Ganges present so animated and entertaining a spectacle. 
It took nearly the whole day to effect the passage of “ the 
general camp, pioneers and all.” 

At night-fall this day we arrived at the mouth of the 
Soane, and stopped at the ghaut near to the point of that 
river’s junction with the Ganges. I think some anti- 
quarians have been inclined to believe that this meeting 
took pluce at one period lower down, close to Patna; 


The 


which town hae, among others, been selected for the 
honour of representing the ancient Palibothira, founded 
upon the probability 1 haye mentioned, that the Soane 
and the Ganges once united in that neighbourhood. This 
tiver is tolerably broad, and of a more bluish, tint than 
the one into which it flows, ca 

The Ganges now grows wider every day, as we pro- 
ceed, and the stream has become more rapid. Before 
noon, we were anchored at the ghaut of Dinapore, where 
there was the usual crowd and bustle. The cantonments, 
are very good; they form two quadrangles. The. west 
side of the larger one contains the barracks of the British 
regiment, a long line of buildings tolerably cool and. 
comfortable; the others are the houses of the officers. 
Those at the northern extremity have gardens to them,, 
but the rest are generally close and confined.- All around 
is very flat; and the area which the station occupies 
stands but a few feet above the river, which, during the 
rainy season, is a perfect sea; so broad that the oppo- 
site shore appears but a faint line on the horizon. 

I think the Ganges is seen in its greatest glory here. 
The white peaks of the mountains of Nepaul, which are 
directly eastward of this spot, are frequently very plainly 
seen during the hottest weather. We have the advan- 
tage, therefore, of a refreshing prospect in the most try- 
ing portion of the vear :—but * 

“ Who can hold a fire in his hand) 
By thinking on the frosty Caveasus ?” 

The hardest life that any person can lead is a life of 
idleness. There is so much diffieulty in overcoming 
this hardship in such a cantonment as Dinapore, during 
the summer months, that it is not surprising many fall 
victims to it. Having nothing to do, has always been a 
reproach against the officers of the army in quarters: 
and it is most deplorably:true in this place. “At the sea- 
son of the year I allude to the troops are never employed, 
and the men are forbidden to be out of their barracks: 
between the hours of seven inthe morning and five in 
the afternoon ; the officers, therefore, have nothing to en- 
gage their attention, beyond what an hour or two will 
be ample for, during each day. From sunrise to sunset 
what a weary time many have to toil through; and, 
when the close of the day enables. them to turn out, how 
little is there to relieve the dulness of their situations ! 

The country round is flat, sandy, and uninteresting ;: 
the society very small ;.and the extent of the evening‘ex- 
ercise is, perhaps, a ride or drive round and round the 
quadrangles I have mentioned ; the view being bounded: 
by the low white-washed buildiags on each side. ‘The. 
civil station at Bankipore, nearly nine miles off, ix too” 
far to take all: the advantage of,.that its agreeable: resi- 


dents and pretty: situation invite them to : they are of ne- | 


cessity confined very much to the squirrel-like revolu-. 
tions of their own: eage, whieh, F think, few would pass: 
a year in without sighing for liberty. 

When I was: last in Dinapore, there was no church, 
and service was perfermed in a room fitted up for the 
purpose: one has now been commenced, however, and’ 
is already some feet above the ground. It will:add much: 
to the beauty as well as benefit of the station. It is' a: 
singular thing, that the last buildings thought of in the: 
military_posts of the: British, as as in the civil'sta-. 
tions, are the churches ;. yet no part of the world requires: 
good places of worship: more than this.’ Many: persons,. 
I am convinced,. are deterred from frequenting public: 
service from the innpossibility of bearing the heat of the 
rooms they: would be obliged'to sit in, from their general: - 
unfitness, and the restlessness and elose eontact of all. 
classes that attend.. ? 

About eight miles: from this, on tlie road to Benares,. 
is a very pretty mosque standing above a tank,.at a place: 
called Moneea. It is going fast to: destruction ;: but it 
has some of the prettiest carving about it that I have: 
seen in India ;: piantuin-leaves,.and flowers, cut in stone. 
most admirably. Several buildings surround! the water, 

and the mosque is wel! sheltered by trees.. It is, indeed,, 
the most quiet and romantic spot I have ever been in..’ 

I did not remain very long at Dinapore ;. but, standing 
again to sea, (for although: at this season: the-river is not. 
more than two thirds of its greatest breadth, it deserves. 

that name,) EF sovn reached Patna. It was not prudent. 
to approach it closely, ftom. the difficulty of quitting it 
again, without being lodged on some‘of its sandbanks;: 
and I found a great number of boats moored to a dry 
ridge abreast of the town, te which F eaused: my bark to- 
be fastened/also. was in hopes, being some little dis-’ 
tance from: the bazars, that I might have kept my people 
all together, and been. able to quit it again during the 
night. F soon discovered, however, that the manjee, and 
most of his crew, were natives of Patna;: and they came: 
to me with their hands. clasped,, and: fawning, as. if soine’’ 
terrible calamity had happened’ them, to ask leave to visit 
their friends. They promised faithfully, if I granted :it,; 
to return before it was dark. It was impossible to deny’ 
what so. many whimsical. contortions: were used to ob-— 
tain: the smiles, grimaces, and twistings of native peti- 
tioners are very singular, and prove how much they have: 
always been taught to consider themselves slaves; 

I suspected I was to be deceived, however ; and. hours 
after hour passed away without the return.of my boatmen. 

My servants had' gone, one after the other, in pursuit of 
them ; and F was left half the night in solitary possession 
of my boat. I should have been glad to have gone too,, 
but I was literally obliged to. be my own sentinel, and 


| could not abandon my post. I had several eonvivial par. 


ties in my neighbourhood ; the tom-tom, and the scream-. 
ing of the singers, made the Ganges echo. A party. 
seemed to be giving a feast to some of the same-caste,, 
and positively all eeremony was banished from the board. 
The dinner was over, and the evening’s entertainment 
consisted of the most awful drumming and. singing [ 
ever heard. I found myself, although am ynbidden, a 
much-honoured guest; for their exertions were re- 
doubled on perceiving my vicinity. It was a happy 
meeting, and cost but very little to the donor—a rupee 
or two: there seemed to be no inclination to intoxicating 
liquors, or herbs ; and, with the exception of the concert, 
they were extremely orderly. 

There is no light or liveliness in a native city at night. 
Large as Patna is, there is scarcely a lamp to be seen, or 
a sound to be heard, but what proceeds from the imme. 
diate banks of the river, and the lungs of my own neigh. 
bours. The hotises all face inwards; and the people 
prefer sitting in clusters, gossiping, in the front of their 
shops, to enjoying the purer air of the river. It very 
seldom happens that a native’ has the lounging part of 
his house towards the water; and, provided it be near 
enou,zh to visit occasionally, it is all he appears to care 
about. 
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WALDIR’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


_ At daylight, my crew had not returned, and 1 felt 
some apprehension of being deserted. At length, about 
seven, a long and trembling train appeared. “Y theaght 
it necessary to call to them, with some degree of anger ; 
but I could not continue it long, for the still more ludi- 


crous grimaces that were made to propitiate me. The 


manjee stood at some distauce, and writhed about in the 
most absurd style; while, to heighten the picture, three 
or four women, the wives of some of the party, with their 
children in their hands, joined him in a more subdued 
manner. He, who was the principal fugelman of the 
crew, pointed first to himself, next to his family, and then 
towards me, as if dedicating them all to my service; 
when, clasping his hands, he seemed to say, “I now leave 
our fate with you.” 

I thought it proper to scold; but every fresh word of 
afiger only seemed to renew the gestures: I simply or- 
dered them, therefore, to get into the boat, and make all 
haste for departure: this called forth fresh action on all 
sides. ‘ There is something, surely,’ I thought, ‘ in all 
this, more than their sorrow for what is past!” and I sent 
for my sirdar to gather it from them. They said, as 
they were not likely to return for some time from Cal- 
cutta, they hoped I would give them a certain sum of 
their ‘wages in advance,:to leave with their families. 
While he was interpreting this to me, the anxious looks 
of the boatmen and their wives were too much to resist. 
If, while I listened, my eye fell upon them, their ec- 
centric appeal recommenced. When I consented to 
their request, they were perfectly delighted: it did not 
eeem, however, to create great harmony among them- 
selves; for a furious argument began upon the mode of 
division, which I put a stop to by sending them into the 

J The women were not satisfied with what they had 
Tectived, and the crew seemed averse to part with more. 
As they were pushing off, one of the women ‘ kilted’ her 

_ clothes ‘abune her knee,’ and, marching into the water, 
insisted upon one more rupee; and, after a long and 
stormy harangue, she succeeded in gaining her point. 
They then all collected on the shore, and stood gazing at 
us till we were out of sight. They seemed very poor 
and ragged, or they had not been able to do honour to 
the occasion by coming in their best attire. 

I know not whether, at such a parting, the manly 
cheek of a British seaman would have been bathed by a 
tear; but the crew of my adventurous bark bore the ca- 
lamity with much greater philosophy, albeit to them it is 
a long, and not unfrequently a perilous voyage. The 
man who gave up the additional rupee to the winning 
tongue of his wife, seemed to feel the matter the most, 
perhaps from a consciousness of the ill grace with which 
he had yielded it; for, generally, they are. very ready to 
give all they have to their families. ‘ 

The pay the boatmen receive is not much; but it is 
necessary, on hiring a boat, to stipulate that the greater 
portion should be paid on the conclusion of the voyage ; 
otherwise, you might be left in a helpless plight from 
the desertion of your crew. I have heard many people 
complain of having found themselves in this dilemma, 
and.I can conceive none more disagreeable. There are 
not many situations on the banks of the Ganges where 
one would like to be delayed for more than a day ; and, 
when a boat is abandoned in this manner, at any great 
distance from a town, it will take some time to gather 
together a sufficient number of dandees to get it off again. 

The river has now become a complete thoroughfare; and 


scarcely a moment passes that we do not pass vessels of | 


every description. The water is deep enough to admit 
pinnaces ; and “they drag their slow length along” with- 
out. much difficulty. They generally have eighteen or 
twenty men to tow them, who seem to be much strained 
(as they creep along the bank) by the effort. One long 
line is attached to the mast, to which each dandee fastens 
a piece of bamboo by a short string, at intervals of five 
or six feet apart, and resting it on his shoulder, pulls with 
all his strength. If a breeze spring up, and render it 
unnecessary to tow, they immediately cast off their lines, 
and, jumping into the water, like otters, swim on board 
their vessels. At times, fifly or even a hundred boats 
may be seen, following each other in a string up the 
stream; while their numerous dandees are filing along 
the bank: ten miles a day, however, (the rate at which 
they usually go) is weary traveling. 

In the afternoon, we reached Monghir. On the ghaut 
of this place there is generally a considerable degree of 
bustle, from the number of beggars, travellers, bird-fan- 
ciers,-barbers, and blacksmiths, that assail you with their 
several commodities and importunities. The town is 
famous for its manufacture of guns and pistols, and every 
sort of smith’s work ; and it is hard to pass an hour near 
it without being talked into the purchase of some of them. 
he guns are extremely cheap, but I cannot say much 
for their utility. Out of six that I once saw tried, four 
burst. They may do very well to frighten the thieves 
with; but I would rather be shot at by one, than shoot 
with it. The small tools of iron and steel, which they 
present to you, although neat enough to the eye, are very 
little better in reality. They are the most persevering 
dealers-underthe'sun, and seem disposed to accommodate 
their prices ‘to the most zealous chapman. Some men 
brought monkeys down to the ghaut for sale, and several 
had cages of wire, with birds ready to put into them, if 
swe were inclined for the purchase. 

Not very far from the ghaut is the gate of the fort, 
within which are most of the bungalows of Europeans, 
and through which you must pass to the native town, a 
remarkably good one. Besides the quantity of hardware 
miade and sold by the natives, there are ‘ Europe shops,’ 
containing many good and necessary articles, and kept 
by native merchants. The principal street is so much 
broader than usual that you might fancy yourself ina 
country town in England, were it not for the dust, the 
flies, and the people. Ina street parallel with the chief 
one, a market is being held, at which as much higgling 
seems to be going on as ever was displayed in our own 
country, but in a louder tone. Among the native women 
are mixed a great number of half-castes, and European 
men, their. husbands. I fancy these are generally old 
soldiers, who, permitted to receive their pensions in this 

- station, have contracted marriages with these women, 
who are, I think, very pretty : there is great mildness of 
expression, and modesty of demeanour, about them. 

They may be said to possess the features of the natives, 
with the open expression of their white fathers; retaining 
thus the best part of both, but sadly neutralised by the 
complexion, which is even worse than the deeper hue of 
abeir mothers. 

The chief commodities for sale, besides meal, were 
sweetmeats and fruit, with great store of the coloured 


armlets worn by the women. I did not think matters 
appeared very brisk, from my hasty walk through the 
town. I passed the night at the ghaut of Monghir, and 
until nearly dark was plagued by the importunities of 
the blacksmiths and the beggars, who were in great 
numbers. There are no more wretched objects than 
these latter, who collect on the banks of the Ganges to 
gather alms from the travellers : they are sometimes seen 
in the neighbourhood of a ferry, in crowds of thirty or 
forty— men, women, and children, naked and miserable ; 
and while your boat is drifting slowly down, or being 
dragged up the stream, they follow it with their whining 
lamentations along the bank. They seem generally to 
choose spots where there is likely to be some impediment 
offered to your course, as their fraternity in England se- 
lect the foot of a hill, for the purpose of continuing longer 
with you. The men are often mutilated in a disagree- 
able manner from accident or disease : sometimes they 
are without toes, and have their hands cut off. The wo- 
men are more healthy in appearance, and are remarkably 
well made: a tattered cloth about their loins to serve for 
a petticoat, is all they wear: their long limbs carry them 
nimbly and unfettered after you, for a few pice or a little 
food, which last they are certain to obtain; and if they 
take up their ground in a judicious position, their lives 
are very far from lives of want. A flimsy shed, or tent 
of mats, is sufficient to protect them from the weather; 
and with towns they have as little commerce as the 
trampers through the woody parts of our own country, 
to whom they bear as strong an affinity, in their habits of 
begging and living, as the gipsies of this and the rest of 
the world do to each other. They have always a num- 
ber of naked children to join in their cries ; for, like the 
trampers to whom I have compared them, they take good 


:, care to increase and multiply to the utmost. When the 


boatmen or servants are at their meals, they stand at a 
little distance, soliciting a portion, which is generally 
collected from each, and placed apart for them to remove 


- without polluting the donors by a close contact. The 


Hindoos are very charitable, and it seldom happens that 
the poor go hungry away from them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


i Village of Colgong—Comfortless habitations—Mussulman tomb 


—Story of a tiger—Rajmahal—Ruined palace—Tomb of Mr. 

Cleveland—The Rajmahal hills—Entrance into the Bhagirutty 

-—Sacred branch of the Ganges—Hindoo toilette—Customs of 

the Hindoos—Villages of Bengal—Scriptural illustrations— 

Tamarind trees—Bats—White ants—Singular vow—Insects, 

vermin, &c.—Architecture in the East—Bazarat Burhampore 

—Invalid soldiers—return to Cal Attach of native 

servants—Proof of sincerity. 

At daylight we left Monghir, and soon entered an 
ocean ; so wide is the river even at this season of the 
year. It was necessary to keep in the middle of the 
stream, and I saw but little of the banks. There is no- 
thing of great interest, except the station of Boglipoor, 
which, as it stands very low, we could not see, and the 
hot spring of Seetacoon, between it and Monghir, until 
within sight of the Rajmahal hills, when the whole face 


| of the country is changed. Independently of the beauty 
| of the scenery at this point, it is-evident that we are en- 
' tering a more southern climate: the trees, &c., of the 


tropics increase in number, and the people are already 
blacker and more effeminate in their appearance. The 
change to the province of Bengal, after a long residence 


, in the upper part of India, is very striking. 


I came to, for a short time, at the-village of Colgong, 
which is beautifully situated on a point of land forming 


the boundary of a deep bay made between it and Petter- 


gotta by the river. The sides of the bay are thickly 
wooded, and a very dark forést bounds it; while the 
hills of Rajmahal rise prettily above. Nearly opposite 


* Colgong, is a cluster of high rocks ascending in the cen- 


tre of the stream, with trees growing among them: it is 
a fine object; and nothing can be more picturesque than 
the oddly-shaped boats, with their ragged sails, issuing 
from the shadowy pass it seems to be the gate of. The 
high road from Calcutta lies through this village; and, 
not very far above it, stands a rest-house or bungalow 
immediately over the river, and in the midst of a tope of 
trees: it has a verandah round it, from which there is a 
lovely prospect. 

There is no part of the Ganges where the lovers of the 
picturesque could better place a house; but it is seldom 
destined to be occupied, but by people ina very great 
hurry to get away from it. These houses are very nu- 
merous on the road as far as Benares, and are amply 
provided with rooms, but totally destitute of every thing 
that can make them habitable. An old woman presides 
over them, and very prudently keeps her guard without 
the walls; for more tumble-down edifices never were 
erected. In a stormy night, all the adventures of an old 
romance may be realised by even a moderately imagina- 
tive traveller: creaking of boards, banging of doors, the 
whistling of the wind, the flitting of bats, and other pro- 
per accompaniments to the freaks of a ghost, with the 
additional one of the screaming jackals,—are enough to 
give the air of a haunted castle to any of these rude habi- 
tations. A worse intruder than even a ghost may occa- 
sionally. summon you to rise; for both a tiger and a 
snake have been known to carry their researches to the 
very centre of these buildings. 

It was only for the morning mess of meal and water 
that I stopped at Colgong; but I was not displeased to 
pass a much longer time at it than necessary for that 
purpose, to enjoy the beauties of the scene. Unfortu- 
nately, I may say here, the stream carries my little ves- 
sel so quickly down, I am no sooner within sight of a 
beauty but it is gone; and the fuss and confusion to get 
the boat to shore and off again, render it impossible to 
upproach it nearer than the point from which I first dis- 
cern it. 

I passed the pretty village of Sicly Gully without being 
able to stop to pay a visit to the Musaulman tomb on the 
summit of a rocky hill behind it, and which is well 
worth seeing. I climbed up to it on my way up the 
river in the month of April, when the face of the country 
was neither so lively nor so rich, and should have been 
glad to have seen it at a more gay season, The jungle 
is thick about it; and on that occasion I met some of our 
party running down the hill, at a great rate, as I was 
going up it, who declared that they had been interrupted 
in their examination of it by a tiger, who seemed to be 
familiar enough with the spot. Whether their fears mag- 
nified a jackal! into one or not, I do not know ; but when, 
after a little deliberation upon the pradence of continu- 
ing my ascent, I reached the height, he-was gone. . It is 
singular enough, that the same story is believed here re- 
garding a periodical visit to this tomb from a tiger, as 
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one or two that I have already noticed in similar places. 
Thursday, the day at Bowanee Mot, is also the day here ; 
so these animals are governed by an unilerstanding, that 
they can never have received credit for, even from the 
showman of a menagerie, who is seldom guilty of sup- 
pressing any of the marvellous deeds of his protégés. I 
am very much inclined to think, however, that no tiger 
made its appearance at Sicly Gully on the day I allude 
to, although there is no doubt that they infest the neigh- 
bourhood. One saw his eyes glare, another plainly saw 
his tail above the grass, ‘while a third heard him roar. 
This evidence was certainly sufficient to have establish- 
ed a very formidable animal; but, as the party could not 
agree upon the roaring, the least difficult part to be de- 
ceived in, I felt myself bound to dismiss the case, and I 
reached my boat again in safety. I conceive, therefore, 
I was not far wrong. i 

Pattergotta, between Colgong and Sicly Gully, is a 
very pretty and interesting spot. Here, as I have said, 
the river winds deeply into the shore, making this place 
and Colgong mark the mouth of the bay; while the 
rocks in the bed of the stream rise like a miniature Ailsa 
Craig near the entrance to a very ‘wee’ Loch Ryan. On 
that part of the rock that juts from the shore into the 
river are carved many figures of Hindoo gvuds and their 
attributes; and as we sailed near to it, I observed a fa- 
quir setting among them, apparently in contemplation of 


’ matters above this world ; for he fixed his eyes upon the 


sun, and seemed to heed little some passing observations 
that we made to him. 

A short time before dusk, we reached Rajmahal, and 
anchored close beneath the walls of its ruined palace: it 
must have been very extensive, and its appearance from 
the river very grand, and in a noble situation for a royal 
residence. The foundation, on which its outer wall rests, 
is all of rock; a great rarity indeed throughout India. 
All the way from Chunar to this spot, and from here to 
Calcutta, there are no rocks to be found but those that 
are between Colgong and Rajmahal. ‘The Sultan Sujah, 
who built this palace, was brother to Aurungzebe, and it 
was erected, I think, in 1630; an ancient building in 
this country certainly; when it was abandoned, I do not 
remember. There is now but one apartment ina perfect 
state, and that is a most beautiful one, with two smaller 
ones leading from it: they open over the river, and com- 
mand a magnificent view. 

Night closed in without my noticing it, before I had 
explored the ruined halls and desolate quadrangles; and 
I might have been lost in the labyrinth of little apart- 
ments and broken terraces, if I had not called lustily for 
a light from my boat, which was moored close below 
them. Marble seemed to have been lavished in great pro- 
fusion upon all the chambers: where the roof had disap- 
peared, and exposed the courts to the air, it was a com- 
plete wilderness; and as the rooms would afford admira- 
ble shelter to robbers, so might the courts to tigers and 
snakes. 

My boatmen scrambled up different parts of the wall, 
and ran in numbers through the place, shouting and 
laughing ; while I followed, with most unromantic cau- 
tion, attended by my old lamp-bearer, whose frequent 
stumbles threatened to plunge me into darkness, and 
leave me to seek adventure without an esquire. The 
crew, however, soon joined in my train; and seemed so 
pleased with the echo they had created, that we left the 
Sultan Sujab’s palace with ‘loud whoop and holloa,’ for 
they continued it till the last. ¢ 

It is near this place that the tomb erected to the me- 
mory of Mr. Cleveland (which has been so often noticed) 
stands; and I think this memorial of a useful man gene- 
rally excites more interest than the vestiges of splendour 
in its neighbourhood. It would be fortunate, were it 
oftener so. I should have been glad to have found the 
means of visiting the highlanders of these hills, and 
compared them with my friends of the Himalaya; and I 
look forward, at some future period, should I ever revisit 
these scenes, to gratify this desire: but it is not easy in 
acountry of such extent, where only a few months in the 
year can be safely used for traveling, to say, ‘I will go 
here, or go there; and where there is so much to re- 
mind us of ‘the vanity of human wishes,’ my forming 
such a desire is tolerably presumptuous. 

The Rajmahal hills are mere hillocks, compared even 
with the first range of the Himalaya: indeed, they do 
not appear above half the height of the mountains at the 
mouth of the Clyde: but from the rarity of such sights 
here, we are disposed to view them with more respect. 
My servants (who, now that they draw so much further 
from the field of their great exploits, consider more high- 
ly of the feat) cannot disguise their contempt of the little 
mountains of Rajmahal, to which they once looked, I have 
no doubt, with great veneration. 

It seemed to give delight to all the people in my boat 
that we had at last entered Bengal. My sirdar was of 
Calcutta, and he felt such pleasure in living again within 
sound of his mother-tongue, that he lost his usual taci- 
turnity for a time, which is very great, and shouted out 
in Bengalee to every traveller he saw upon the banks ; 
and laughed and nodded when he heard the reply, He 
seemed to have some well-known jokes to pass, for they 
were received as understood things, and elicited, I sup- 
pose, a humorous retort; for the answer was hailed with 
applause very frequently. I could not, however, share 
in the amusement, and I hope I lost nothing by my ig- 
norance. 

We had some difficulty in passing safely into the Bha- 
girutty, from the shallowness of the water among the 
low islands at its entrance. There was a sttong breeze 
against us, and it required all the persuasion that I was 
master of to induce the manjee to struggle with it. I 
was alarmed at the prospect of spending twenty-four 
hours at a marshy island, which he would have been too 
glad to have done, After we had quitted the prospect of 
the Rajmahal hills, there was nothing in the least degree 
inviting on the shores of the Ganges: high reeds upon a 
sandy soil, with banks so much above. the water that the 
roof of my boat was frequently lower than them, alone 
met the eye. 

My manjee and crew were disposed to make a jubilee 
of our entrance upon the Bhagirutty, which is the most 
important branch of the Ganges, although it loses its 
name for the more holy one, by which the river within 
the mountains is also called. Here the Delta of the Gan- 
ges commences; the eastern or main stream, which we 


have just left, running on past Dacca, till it joins the 


Megna. From Allahabad to this spot it is about six 
hundred miles; and even now, when the water is at its 
least depth, I have every day, inmy descent from that city, 
met with so many vessels that I have been constantly ip 


a crowd, some of them tiny frigates in full sail, floating 
as safely as if they had been in the midst of the sea. 

1 had no reason to refuse the petition of my erew; and 
I made them a present, to do honour to the occasion’ of 
their quitting the great branch for the most sacred one, 
They strung a garland of flowers -on the prow of the 
boat, and sprinkled it with water from the venerated 
stream; and thus decorated, we floated merrily down, 
The head of the boat was cut to resemble an alligator; 
anda large eye was painted on each side. The vessels 
are generally carved in imitation of fish, and are seldom 
without their eyes; they have this custom in common 
with some parts of the Mediterranean; and, indeed, 
speronaro is very little different in appearance from a 
large panchwa, nor are its sailors much more courageous 
than the dandecs, as I can testify from experience, hav. 
ing been once driven into the island of Stromboli in a 
slight gale: of wind, from which we could not induce our 
crew to put off for four days, although there was very 
little sea, and nothing more than a good breeze remained. 

The banks are much prettier, and more thickly inter. 
spersed with villages than those.on each side of the main 
stream; and there isa greater concourse of people to- 
wards the river, particularly of women, who are very ac. 
tive in carrying water. Both sexes wear finer and whiter 
clothes, and remain a longer time at their toilette after 
bathing. ‘The men do not cut their hair, but allow it to 
grow long behind, as the women do, and are obliged to 
wait till it becomes dry enough to turn up: besides, they 
have to paint themselves in all manner of ways, and of 
all shades, before their daily dressing can be deemed 
complete. It is a ludicrous sight, to see a string of fel- 
lows squatting upon the shore with a small glass in their 
hands, * picking’ out their figures with yellow, white, or 
red, as the case may be, or their castes may require. It 
is not the custom for the women to do this, although it is 
difficult to obtain a glimpse of their countenances to 
judge from ; a red line, between the division of their hair 
in front, being the only mark I have observed, which is 
used to denote marriage. : 

My sirdar could not resist the opportunity of being 
marked ; and, having gone early in the day to bathe, 
when a little below Jungypoor, which we passed this 
morning, he returned to me such a figure that I had 
some difficulty in recognising him. He had several 
streaks of yellow on his forehoad, in the centre of which 
was a white circle, a line of yellow on his nose, round 
his ears, and on his cheeks, with three of the same colour, 
I think, on the tips of his shoulders, and his chest. I 
do not remember seeing him similarly distinguished in 
the upper provinces, although in all respects a very rigid 
Hindoo. ‘The natives of Orissa and Bengal, who are the 
most scrupulous in their own provinces, are prone enough 
to pass slightly over many necessary rites when away 
from home : they resemble strongly, in this, most of their 
Christian brethren, who are always glad to avail them. 
selves of the license of the proverb, ‘When in Rome, do 
as they do in Rome!’ 

The first place of any size in the Bhagirutty is Jungy- 
poor, which is a large and bustling town. The river was 
full of vessels of all descriptions, and a custom-house boat 
pushed off immediately on our appearing, to board us. 
The peon had a book, which he presented to me to write 
my uame in, and which exhibited a long catalogue of 
traveling Sahib Logue. The villages are very pictur- 
esquely situated among palm trees and mangoes. The 
houses are thatched or roofed with mats; and pumpkins 
creep about them, and enliven their appearance with the 
yellow blossom or the ripening fruit; while a little clus- 
ter of plantain trees, with their graceful leaves, stands 
near every cottage. j 

Nothing can exceed the cleanliness of these houses. — 
There is generally a verandah in front, the floor of which 
is of carth, plastered with chunam, and quite hard and 
free from dust. Here the women sit to grind corn, two at 
one stone ; and I need not observe how interesting such 
a sight must be. Almost every domestic custom of this 
country is a Scriptural illustration. I have seldom ob- 
served one woman carry more than one pitcher of water 
from the river: a great portion of the day, therefore, 
must be passed in the trajet backward and forward : nei- 
ther is the practice itself so common on the shores of the 
Ganges as on those of the Nile; and there they have 4 
much greater distance to come, their villages being situ- 
ated on the skirt of the cultivated land. I have counted 
five pitchers of a good size at one time, upon the person 
of an Egyptian female; one on the head—one on the left 
shoulder, held on by the left hand—the third in a sling at 
the back, which is kept on by a band passing over her 
forehead—the fourth on the right shoulder, and the fifth 
in the hand; and, thus loaded, the pitchers are brought 
many times to the stream without being broken. 

I think, although the banks of the Nile are much 
richer, I should give the preference to the scenery of the 
Ganges within the province of Bengal. To those who 
love to lead a simple life, I would recommend a cottage 
beneath the broad leaves of the plantain, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a copse of bamboo, on the banks of the Bha- 
girutty. I should be very much inclined to exclaim, in 
the words of the song,— 


If there ’s peace to be found in this world, 
A heart that is humble may look for it here ; 


for, of all quiet situations on earth, these are the quietest. 
We anchored on the left bank of the river at sunset, 
about midway between Jungypuvor and Moorshedabad. 
Some large tamarind trees grew near the river ; while & 
grove of the areca palms stretched, like a forest of high 
masts, beyond it. In the branches of the tamarinds wer¢ 
crowds of large bats, hanging in clusters by their fech 
and so tenacious of their hold, that all the noise and beat- 
ing of the tree wo made did not induce them to relit- 
quish it: I believe they are the vampire bat, and are 
quite harmless. They have a most singular appearance 
when hanging in the way I have described: as the 
night sets in, when they drop from their perch, and fit 
about, they seem formidable enough, although at first 
they start with considerable awkwardness. Buffon, I re- 
member, thinks it likely that these creatures furnished 
the notion of the harpies to the ancients. They are cet- 
tainly as disagreeable as those animals could have been; 
and I should be loth, indeed, to see them assail my table. 
I believe, however, they confine themselves entirely to 
vegetable food, and make sad havoc in a fruit tree. 
Among other destructive creatures on the banks of the 
river, are innumerable white ants. Their nests are the 
most extraordinary erections, when considered as the 
work of such little insects: but, what canaot a multipli- 
cation of power perform? They are often four feet high, 
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fall.of peaks, and perforated with countless chambers: it 
would take a strong arm, with a pick-axe, some time to 


. demolish one. Beneath the shadow of a tree near me 


there is a very large one, in which the work seems to be 
still going forward: as they carry on their operations, 
however, under a covert way, you cannot watch them as 
they creep in and out. I am reminded by it of the situa- 
tion of a poor Yogee in a Sanscrit play, tranelated by Sir 
William Joncs, ‘Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring.” He had 
sworn to stand all his life under the branches of the tree, 
and kept his resolution so religiously that he moved not 
even when. the white ants commenced building at his 
feet: their structure rose higher and higher every day; 
until, at length, the virtue of the poor ascetic became a 
dire necessity. He was enclosed in the building; and, 
to the last moment of his life,“ the ants they crept in, 
and the ants they crept out,” and his voluntary suffer. 
ing must have been as severe as his heart could have 
wished. 

‘These ants are not so often seen in houses in this part 
of India, as I have noticed elsewhere. In the interior of 
Ceylon they swarm to such a degree that they have been 
known to bring the roof of a house down ; and the floors 
teem so with them, that if you leave any thing (a pair of 
shoes, for instance,) upon them, they will destroy it in no 
time. The ground in the neighbourhood of Candy is so 
covered with their nests, that you might fancy the city 
surrounded with the tumuli of former days. Indeed, that 
town is so infected with insects, and vermin of all descrip. 
tions, that it is appalling to think of them. During a 
shower of rain, I have seen scorpions rush out of their 
hiding-places by threes and fours at a time, and crawl 
about the floor of my rooms; lizards creeping at all times 
on the walls; tremendous spiders weaving away in the 
corners; white ants sapping the floors, or eating into the 
roof; leeches stealing under the legs of my trousers, or 
up the sleeves of my coat; while the rat or snake amuses 
itself with hunting its prey, “up stairs, dowm stairs, and 
in my lady’s chamber,” till driven to take refuge in the 
very bed itself. 

These things, however, are more formidable in descrip. 
tion than (strange to say!) they become in reality ; for 
habit so soon reconciles you to them that you look with 
perfect indifference at all the mighty host. ‘The snakes, 
that travel about the house, are of a very harmless nature, 
and do a great deal of good in clearing it of the more 
troublesome inmates, the rats, which are beyond all 
number, and so bold that it is no easy matter to control 
their freaks. 

January 1.—This is New Year's day; and I pass it 
in solitude, although in the midst of a populous stream, 
if I may say so. 1 have passed the city of MLoorshedabad, 
and am near the cantonment of Burhampore, below the 
scene of the beautiful festival of the Bherah, which I 
witnessed some years ago, and have already described. 
There is some officer engaged, I believe, in erecting a 
new palace for the Nawaub, which is not yet finished; 
for the same ill-looking, unroyal building still stands on 
the bank of the river—a model of bad taste, but, I think, 
of some originality, which may, haply, be a redeeming 
point. We have certainly not introduced a very high 
order of architecture into our possessions in this country ; 
for which, in a great degree, however, the climate must 
be responsible. IT cannot conceive any thimg more ugly 
than a British cantonment at Burhampore, Dinapore, or 
any of the other ‘ pores :’ and the architects of such ex. 
traordinary piles cannot plead the having sacrificed or. 
nameat for comfort; for few contrivances could have been 
devised better calculated for heat, and less adapted for the 
admission of air, than the quarters of the unfortunate 
officers who garrison these stations. 

There is generally a king’s regiment at Burhampore ; 
and it is one of the neatest of the stations in outward 
appearance, particularly along the bank of the river, 
above which there is a delightful walk, where the only 
pure air istobe inhaled. On the inner side, the country 
is very beautiful and rich in all oriental trees and shrubs: 
there are some fine rides about it, and the wooded lanes 
in the neighbourhood of Chumpa Poca may remind you 
of similar green retreats in our own country. Here the 
resident at the court of Moorshedabad has a magnificent 
house. A native buzar extends along the ghaut of Bur. 
hampore, and behind it are huts enough to constitute a 
good-sized village; which, to my mind, with ils numer. 
ous, plantain trees and creeping pumpkins, is a far pret- 
tier object than the flat-roofed white houses of the Euro- 
peans, which tower beside them. 

The bazar is unfortunately tvo attractive, and the boat. 
men are assembled there in noisy crowds. I am kept 
awake by the discordant sounds of the tomn-tom, and di- 
vers stringed instruments, with the furious accompani- 
ment of their voices :—alas for such melody ! The pier 
is thronged with boats of all descriptions, many of them 
occupied by invalids going to Calcutta, to embark for 
England—not before they require it, poor fellows! 

Soldiers do not generally wish to return home, after 
having spent any number of years in India ; and, indeed, 
they are so unfitted for the colder climate, that they 
would be miserable in the exchange. ‘Those men who 
are obliged to go from the country, on acoount of their 
health, to be discharged, are very much to be pitied. 
They are just enough spoiled by their residence in the 
East, to prevent their being able to do any thing for 
themselves on their return; and lead, I fear, sad lives. 

January 3.—Yesterday, at noon, I quitted Burham. 
pore; and went so quickly down the stream that | had 
No great cause to complain of its want of variety ; for be- 
tween that place and Hoogly, where the river makes a 
very pretty bend, all is sufficiently uninteresting. Hoogly 
is now only distinguished for giving its name to this 
branch, the most navigable and best kmown one of the 
Ganges. After quitting it, we seem to enter another 
world; town after town arises—magnificent houses, vil. 
lages without end, and ships from all parts of the world, 
It is difficult to conceive a more agreeable prospect than 
the sail downwards, with the wind and tide in your fa. 
vour, as I have had it; passing, in quick succession, 
Chandernagore, Serampore, Barrackpore, Chinsurah, and 
village after village, embosomed in fruit-trees, with pago. 
das, tombs, aad ghauts. The contrast bet ween a bustling 
town and the quiet Bengalee hamlct, is great indeed; and 
it may be said, in praise of their inhabitants, that they 
do not seem to be spoiled by their vicimity to compara. 
tive riot and dissipation ; for they are as simple in their 
habits, as much devoted to their customs, as in spots 
most removed from the haunts of foreigners. The sys. 
tem of castes appears to be well calculated 10 inspire 
content: their greatest miscry, would be a change of 
manners. ? 


It was past ten at night before we anchored at the 
the ghaut nearest the fort of Calcutta, where I remained 
witil this wnorning, the 4th. Brave been exactly thirty 
days traveling from Ghutmoktesir to Fort William—a 
distance, I think, of twelve hamdred miles: and although 
amonth is a long time to pass in a little boat like mine, 
(that, however, was my own fancy,) I would not forego 
the pleasare I have received froma sail through so large 
and interesting a portion of ELixvdostan, for ten times the 
inconvenience, 

I shall conclude with one circumstance, that, I think, 
will serwe to corroborate what I have elsewhere said, 
about the attachment of the amatives to their masters. 
Their gratitode, I know, is frequently impeached ; and, 
from what Jhave observed, unjustly. I meant to have 
discharged several of the least useful of my servants im- 
mediately, and told them that E should ‘They he- 
sought ese, with one voice, to permit them to remain 
with me until my final departure ; nof, as they said, for 
the sake of “eating my salt,”? but for the pleasure of see- 
ing me to the last. I should thave considered this a pro- 
per Eastern compliment, and been disposed to receive it 
as such, but for the earnestness with which the request 
was made. Although I did. mot agree to keep them, 
their simscerily was proved by their daily visits, until 
they bestowed their last salaamm, on the deck of the boat 
that carried me to the sand-heads. : 

THE END. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
IWELSONIAN RE DEINISCENCES. 


BY A NAVAK. OFFICER. 


NAPLES BAY EN 1799, 


Eighteen ships of the lime were anchored in battle 
order, ixa this beautiful bay, «m the morning of the 29th 
of June, under the justly celebrated Nelson, whose flag 
floated gaily from the fopetop-gallant mast of the Fou- 
droyant, on whose quarter-deck were seated the gallant 
hero of the Nile, and of a hundred other victories ; and 
by his side the Cleopatra of the age, the fascinating and 
beauteous Emma, Lady Hamilton; when a Neapolitan 
boat, guarded by ragged ruffians, (twenty thousand of 
whom, led on by Cardinal Ruffo, had long been the ter- 
ror of this devoted city,) brought on board the Prince 


Carraciolli, admiral of the Neapolitan fleet, and some | 


other mobles of that land, whose place of retreat, a cave 
among the mountains of Calabria, had been discovered 
by the banditti, who now cume, with these wretched 
men, to claim the price of their blood. The veteran ad- 
miral, who was placed under my charge, being then 
signal-rmate to Lord Nelson, was brought on the poop, 
strongly guarded by marines =: he wasashort, thick-set 
man, of apparent strength, but haggard with misery and 
want: his clothing in wretched condition, but his conn- 


tenance denoting stern resolution to endure that misery | 


like a an: he spoke a short sentence to me in pure 
English, as if perfectly master of the language, and was 
shortly ushered into our ward-room, where a court was 
assembled of his own officers, Count Tharn sitting as 
president. His defence, which was spoken in a deep, 
manly tone, will best explain the nature of the charge. 


“I am accused,” said the prince, “of deserting my | 


king im_ distress, and leaguinmg with his enemies. The 
accusation is so far false that the king deserted me and 
all his faithful subjects. It is well known to you, gentle. 


men, that our frontier was covered by an army under |} 


General Mack, superior to the advancing enemy, and you 
are awurg that the sinews of war is money. 
collected every thing that could be converted into specie 
on pretence of paying that army, embarked it in his 
Britarsnic majesty’s ship Var guard, even to the enormous 
amount of five hundred casks, and fled with it to Palermo, 

re to riot in luxurious safety. Who was then the trai- 
tor, the king or myself? A fter such uncalled-for, and, I 


must say, cowardly desertion by the sovereign, Mack's | 


army disbanded for want of pay, and the French occu- 


pied N aples, It is known to you, gentlemen, that my | 
patrimmonial possessions Jay in the city, and that my | 


family is ex ot if I had mot succumbed to the ruling 
power, my children—(here his emotion was shown by 
the alte tone, the quiver of the lip, and the suffusion 
of the eyes: he quickly comauered his emotion, and con- 
tinued in the same stern tome)—would have been vaga- 
bonds in the lands of their fathers. Gentlemen, some of 
you-are parents, and I appeal to your feelings; let each 
of you place yourselves im my situation, and say how 
you would have acted; but E think my destruction is pre- 
determined, and this court any thing but a court of jus- 
tice. If Tam right, my blood be upon your head, and on 
those of your children.” 


The veteran spread his Thands abroad, and presented | 
a fime picture of a brave man in extreme peril. The | 


court was cleared, and a very short time elapsed before it 
was again opened to pronounce sentence on this devoted 
noble. 
the wretched old man :-— 


“ Admiral Prince Carraciolli, you have been unani- | 


mously found guilty of the charges brought against you; 
you have repaid the high rank and honours, conferred on 


ou by a mild and confiding sovereign, with the blackest | 


ingratitude, The sentence of the court is, that you shall 
be hanged by the neck at the yard-arm of your own flag- 
ship in two hours from this time, and may God have 
merey on your soul!” 

The countenance of the veteran admiral betrayed no 
other emotion than a sterm composure. 

** Effereafter,” said he, ** when you shall be called to 
your great account, you will weep for this unjust sentence 
in tears of blood. I take shame to myself in asking any 
favoar from such men; but, if possible, I wish to be shot 
as becomes my rank, and not hung up like a felon and 


a 

** Et is inadmissible,” said Count Thurn; * and the 
court is hereby dissolved.” 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the veteran, with a 
firm step, walked into Lord Nelson's barge, and witha 
party of thirty of our seamen, under one of our licute- 
nants, was taken to his flag-ship, the gun fired, and the 
brave old man launched imto eternity at the expiration of 
two hours from the time the sentence had passed. 
seamen of our fleet, who clustered on the rigging like 
bees, consoled themselves that it was only an_ Italian 
prince, and the admiral of Naples, that was hanging, a 
person of very light estimation compared with the lowest 
man in a British ship. EXis majesty of Naples, the prime 


minister, Sir John Acton, and many of the foreign am- 


bassadors, joined und took up their quarters in the Fou. 
droyant two days after the execution; and my Lord 
Nelson removed to the first lieutenant’s cabin as his 
sleeping apartment, giving’ his cabin to the king’s use, 
and the larboard side of thre main.deck for his cooks, who 
con descended to officiate @s ours; and never did midship. 
men fare so sumptuously as during the king’s long ~ 
on board the Foudroyant. ~The day was passed in ad- 
ministering justice (Italian fashion) to the wretches who 
fell into the grasp of Cardinal Ruffo’s lambs, enlivened 
by the bombardment of St.'Elmo, which we were batter. 
ing in breach, At noon, dinner was served to the royal 
party and their guests om the quarter.deck ; Lady Hamil. 
tom’s graceful form bendimg over her harp, and her hea- 
vemly music gave a gust to the dessert. As the sun 
went down, the opera simgers, in a large decked galley, 
care alongside, and all that could delight the ear, or 
please the eye, was there to fascinate and charm. 


Count Thurn covered his head, and addressed | 


of mind. 


ours! 
| graceful beauty, Emma Lady Hamilton, did not. sympa- 


me. 


Some days after the execution, when the name of Ad- 
miral Carraciolli had ceased to ‘be remembered. among 
the great and noble of the land, I was roused from my 
slumbers with an account of the king being on deck, 
Wondering at his bad taste for early rising, l hurried up, 
and found his majesty gazing with intense anxiety on 
some distant object: at once he turned pale, and, letting 
his spyglass fall on deck, uttered an exclamation. of ,hor- 
ror. M eyes instinctively turned in the same direction, 
and plier our larboard quarter, with his face full upon 
us, much swollen and. discoloured by, the water, and,his 
orbs of sight started from their sockets by strangulation, 
floated the ill-fated prince. All the superstition of the 
Italian school was called into play by this extraordinary 
(and, in truth, it was a fearful) apparition, The old 
man’s gray huir streamed in the light breeze that rippled 
the placid waters of this lovely bay—the king and court 
were alarmed, and looked very. pale—the priesthood, who 
were numerons on board, were summoned, when one 
more adroit than his brethren told the king. that the 
spirit of this unfortunate admiral could not rest without 
his forgiveness, which he had risen to implore. This was 
freely accorded ; and on Lord Nelson (who was suffering 
frum ill-health) being awakened from his uneasy slum- 
bers by the agitation of the court, he ordered a boat to 
be sent from the ship to tow the corpse on shore. This 
unlooked-for appearance of the dead did not lessen our 
appetite for the good things in the king's larder, or our 
zest fur the evening’s opera. 

Things moved on in the same gay strain, though 
many hearts were breaking with incurable sorrow, and 
many a brilliant eye was dimmed by incessant weeping; 
while famine, with its attendant miseries, reigned in the 
populous city of Naples, preyed on by twenty thousand 
banditti under the primate Cardinal Ruffo, and who (I 
suppose in derision) were denominated the Christian 
army. ‘These scoundrels, unchecked by law or justice, 
with no- force to restrain them, freely indulged their 
licentious habits, and, with tiger-like ferocity, waded 
deep in blood. Many, very many, of Italy’s beauteous 
daughters, and those of high rank, have I seen prostrate 


| on our deck, imploring protection from these bloody ruf- 


fians, by whom their natural protectors had been mur- 
dered. In my mind’s eye I see them now! Their grace, 
ful forms bent with misery—their dark eyes and clasped 


| hands raised to the Father of all for mercy—their clear 


olive complexions changing to a sickly hue from anguish 
How could men, possessing human hearts, re- 
frain from flying to their relief? Yet, I am sorry to 


. say, they were placed (without regard to their feelings) 
| in polaccos, under the guidance of young English mid- 


shipmen, there to let their afflicted hearts break at leisure. 
Dear, amiable; and gentle sex! how infinitely greater 
appears to me thy share of the curse brought upon the 
descendants of Adam and Eve by their disobedience than 
T grieve to say, that wonderful, talented, and 


thisc in the manner expected from her generous and no- 
ble nature... This lady was one of God’s nobility, for her 
virtues were manifold; her vices proceeded from unfa- 
vourable circumstances, to which, in some degree, we 
are all victims. This noble but unfortunate lady has 
been most grossly calumniated; she served the country 
with unwearied zeal and activity, and in a greater. de- 


- gree than any female ever had the power: she was the 
' cause of saving millions of British property from the 
- grasp of the Spanish king, in 1797; she enabled Lord Nel- 


son to fight the battle of Aboukir, and kept steady to our 


_ interest the fickle and dissolute court of Naples, from her 
influence over the daughter of Maria Theresa, then | 
_ queen of that place. Her generosity and good-nature 


were unbounded—her talents and spirit unequaled; and, 
to my knowledge, her heart was of softer materials than 
to rejoice in the sufferings of the enemies of the court, 


you | to whom both her and Lord Nelson were bound by the 
The king |, 


strongest ties of gratitude and affection. To that high 


| sense of gratitude for benefits conferred on them, must 
| we attribute the execution of Prince Carraciolli and some 
, other acts much to be lamented; but poor human nature 


is very fallible; they sinned, and deeply sinned, through 
their affection to their benefactors. One short tale, and 
I consign this unjustly treated: and wonderful woman to 
oblivion. 

On the peace of Amiens taking place, I was paid off 
from the frigate to which J had been appointed lieu- 
tenant by Lord Keith, and served as such during the 
Egyptian expedition (of which more anon), and retired 
from full pay to nothing and find myself, with the com- 
fortable assurance from those in power, that the peace 
promotion had taken place, and there was no hope for 
As a last resource, and “ forlorn hope,” I went to 
Lord Neilson’s seat at Merton, and fortunately gained ad- 
mission to his lordship through his well-known and favour- 
ite servant, Tom Allen, who approached his study-door 
under some apprehension of the nature of our reception. 
The voice of Lord Nelson, denoting vexation, reprimanded 
my friend, and declared, most truly, he was pestered to 
death by young gentlemen, his former shipmates. Tom 
pushed me into the room, and went in search of an able 
auxiliary, who entered the study, in the most pleasing 


| shape—that of a lovely and graceful woman; and, with 


her usual fascinating and playful manner, declared, “ His 
lordship must serve me.” His countenance, which, until 
now, had been a thunder-cloud, brightened; and Lady 
Hamilton was the sun that lightened our hemisphere. 
She, with that ready wit possessed by the fair sex alone, 
set aside his scruples of asking a favour of the first ad- 
wiralty lord, by dictating a strong certificate, which, 


' under her direction, he wrote. 


“ Now, my young friend,” said her ladyship, with that 
irresistible smile which gave such expression of swect- 
ness to her lovely countenance, “obey iny directions 
minutely: send this to Lord St. Vincent, at Brentwood, 
so as to reach him on Sunday morning.” 

My commission, as an officer, was dated the same as 
the aforesaid certificate: may it be made up to thee in 
another and a better world, sweet lady! fur man’s injus- 
tice in this—where thou hast been most foully calum- 
niated ; and thy sins and weaknesses attributed to their 
proper source—thy low birth and association of thy in- 
fant years, joined to the most extraordinary talent and 
beauty that ever adorned the sex—had that well-propor- 
tioned head been encircled by a diadem, thy memory 
would have been held up fur the adoration instead of the 
execration of mankind. 


THE CHASE. 


“ Deck, there! the stranger is evidently a man-of-war 
—she is a line.of-hattle ship, my lord, and going large 
on the starboard tack.” 

“ Ah! an enemy, Mr. Stains: I pray God it may be 
Le Genereux. The signal for a general chase, Sir Ed’ard 
(the Nelsonian pronunciation of Edward)—make the 
Foudroyant fly!” 

Thus spoke the heroic Nelson ; and every exertion that 
emulation could inspire was used to crowd the squadron 
with canvass, the Northumberland taking the lead, with 
the flag-ship close on her quarter. . 

“ This will not do, Sir Ed’ard; it is certainly Le Ge- 
nereux, and to my flag-ship she can alone surrender— 
Sir Ed’ard, we must and shall beat the Northumberland.” 

“I will do the utmost, my lord: get the engine to 
work on the sails—hang butts of water to the stays— 
pipe the hammocks down, and each man place shot in 
them—slack the stays, knock up the wedges, and give 
the masts play—start off the water, Mr. James, and 
pump the ship. The Foudroyant is drawing ahead, and 
at last takes the lead in the chase. The admiral is 
working his fin, (the stump of his right arm,) do not 
cross his huuse, I advise you.” 


The advice was good, for at that moment Nelson opened 


i 


“kites are flying away altogether. 


furiously on the quarter-master at the conn, “I'll knock 
you.off your perch, you rascal, if you are so inattentive 
—Sir Ed’ard, send your best quarter-master to the wea- 
ther-wheel.” 

“A strange sail ahead of the chase,” called the look- 


- out man, 


“ Youngster, to the mast-head—what! going without 
your glass, and be d——d to you?—let me know what 
she is immediately.” 

“A or frigate, my lord,” shouted the: 
young si midshipman, 

“ The Success, my lord.” 


“Captain Peard, signal to cut off the flying enemy— 
great odds, though—-thirty-two small guns to pa 
ones. 

“The Success has hove to athwart-hawse of the Gene- 
reux, and is firing her larboard broadside. ‘The French. 
man has hoisted his tri-colour, with a rear-admiral’s flag.” 

“ Bravo—Success at her again.” aa 

“She has wore round, my lord, and firing her star. 
board broadside. It has winged her, my lord—her flying 
The enemy. is close 
on the Success, who must receive her tremendous. broad. 
side.” The Genereux opens her fire.on her little enemy, 
and every person stands aghast, afraid of the conse- 

uences. “The smoke clears away, and there is, the 
ccess, crippled, it is true, but, -like, bearing up, 
after the enemy.” . et 

“The signal for the Success to discontinue the action, 
and come under my stern,” said Lord Nelson; “she has 
done well for her size—try a shot from the lower deck 
at her, Sir Ed’ard.” 2 4 


opened her fire on 
us; and, as a shot passed through the mizen stay-sail, 
Lord Nelson, patting one of the youngsters on the head, 
asked him jocularly, how he relished the music, and ob- 
serving something like alarm depicted on his counte.. 
nance, consoled him with the information that Charles. 
XII. ran away from the first shot he heard, though after- 
wards he was called “ the Great,” and deservedly, from, 
his bravery—“1I, therefore,” said Lord Nelson, hope. 
much from you in future.” 
Here the Northumberland opened her fire, and down. 
came the tri-coloured ensign, amidst the thunder of our 
united cannon. abs 
“The signal to.discontinue the fighting.” And Sir. 
Edward Berry boarded the prize. Very shortly he re-. 
turned with |-Admiral Pére’s sword, who, he stated, 
was then dying on his quarter-deck, with the Joss of both — 
legs, shot off by the raking broadsides of the little Suc. ~ 
cess, The unfortunate Frenchman was under the impu- 
tation of having broken his parole, and was considered 
lucky in having redeemed his honour by dying in battle. 


THE BALL. 


Lord Nelson was truly elated by capturing one of the 
two ships that alone made their escape from the battle 
of Aboukir. Leaving the squadron, under Captain Ball, 
to blockade Malta, the Foudroyant bore up for Palermo 
—there to receive the incense of refined Italian flattery, 
incessant balls and feedings, the smiles of beauty, and 
the witchery of music. The pencil of Hogarth would 
have been well employed in sketching our cockpit, pre- 
paring for one of these exhibitions. 

“Two dirty shirts, nearly new, for one clean one,” 
shouts a midshipman. “Who will lend a pair of ani- 
form breeches? for mine are worn out by pipe-clay and 
cleaning,” cries a second reefer. “John, yours will fit, 
and you are not on turn for going—do, there’s a good 
fellow !” 

“Excuse me, Jack, for you ruined my number-one 
‘coat at your last turn out, by rolling in the gutter, when 
you received that ugly cut of the stiletto from the cut- 
throat Italian who calls himself a marquis.” 

“ay, ay; but I am to give you one for it, made by 
Stultz, should we both reach old England.” 

hea different to this capering, fiddling, frivolous 

le! 

When assembled on the Prado, at Palermo, to the 
number of fifteen, a collection was ordered by our leader 
to pay for the requisite carriages to the hing’s palace, at 
Colley, the splendid scene of our night’s festivities. To 
our great dismay, each of the party had forgotten. his 
purse, from long disuse, except one, who, after long and 
laborious search, produced a paulo, value five-pence. To 
walk fuur miles would not do in dancing-pumps, and to 
retarn, when in ball-room order, which had cost us a 
world of trouble and tried our resources to the utmost 
pitch of human ingenuity, for I (the author) subsituted 
the leg of a stocking that had once been white for a cam- 
bric pocket-handkerchief; and most serviceable it proved; 
for, on crowning the statue of Lord Nelson, erected in 
the illuminated gardens, to the appropriate tune of Rule 


Britannia, which was done by his present majesty of ~ 
+ Naples, then a little boy, my lord’s feelings were so 
; overcome as to betray him into womanly weakness, and 
his trusty aides-de-camp could do no less than apply their 


handkerchiefs, thongh, in some, from a contrary feeling 


; of mirth. 


At this time the aforesaid stocking was invaluable :— 
but to return to our dilemma of how we could get to 
Colley’s. The leader proposed seizing the first carriage, 
which he called putting it into requisition for his majes- 
ty’s service, viz. 1a convey his midshipmen. A nobleman’s 
splendid vehicle, that was standing at his palace door for 
the purpose of conveying the family to the royal ball, 
was the first that we encountered, and after a little scuf- 
fle in displacing the coachman and footman, we suc- 
ceeded in lining it inside and out, with guns English 
midshipmen, in training for future Nelsons. is 
notable exploit created much amazement, and, from 
their exclamations, displeasure jn the minds of our 
Italian allies, and the upset of another coach from the. 
careless driving of our leader: this unfortunate oceur~ 
rence damped our buoyant spirits, from a and 


beautiful duchess having sustained considerable injure ~ 


from the concussion. But beyond all description was; 
the fairy scene presented oy the illuminated palace and; 
the gardens, the assembied royal family, the gréat in 
rank, the bold in arms, with Italy’s nut-brown daogh 
their lustrous black eyes, and raven tresses, their e! 
and voluptuous fortns gliding through the mazy dance; 
and the whole presided over by the genius of-taste, wh 
attitudes were never equaled, and with a soavity’ tr 
manner, and a generous openness of mind and heart, 
where selfishness, with all its unamiable concomitants, 
oo envy, and jealousy, would never dwell—I mean 
mma, Lady Hamilton, These agreeables soon drove 
from our youthful minds all unpleasant impressions, and 
the kind manner in which the presiding genius attended 
to our wants and covered our blunders—for, for one of 
our young companions (now a commodore) she won at 
rouge et noir five pounds in as many minutes—most 
probably divining the low state of our finances, and this 
enabled us to retreat as gentlemen, when our entrée had 
been the reverse. At midnight we were marshaled by 
the officers of the palace into the illuminated gardens. 
Gentle reader, if you have seen Vauxhall on a gala night, 
you may form some conception of the fairy scene, height. 
ened by the attendance of a Turkish admiral and his: 
officers, whose sqadron oA in the bay of Palermo. Their- 
rich and unique attire, the contemptuous gravity with 
which they viewed the dancing, and the ‘attention and 
adoration paid to the fairest and likewise the best part 
of God's beautiful creation, excited in their minds asto. 
nishment, and probably disgust. ‘Their warlike sash, 
studded with loaded caused terror among the 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


acted as a repelling power, by keeping the gen. 

flemen, on making 
same liberties with the natives they saw practised with 
impunity by their ‘modest allies, (the diffident’ English,) 
were haughtily repelled, and many a turbamed head was 

“laid low by ‘that handy’ little instrument, the ‘étiletto. 
Their indignant admiral. demanded the murderers for 
the pleasure of impaling them; but Lord Nelson checked 
‘his fary by anchoring.the Foudroyant between them and 


-~“the town in battle order, with an intimation that the first 


shot fired at our allies would be construed into a declara- 
tion of war against the sons of the ocean, and be resented 
by the Duke of Thunder in the trae Nelsonian style. An 
eréuilean-made Maltee slave, having got the shackle off 
one leg, jumped into the sea, and, with astonishing exer- 
fion, swam on board us with ‘a great weight of chain 
attached to his right leg: never shall I forget the ‘poor 
fellow’s wild and earnest supplication to Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton for ‘protection.’ “It drew tears from 
the eyes of the fair Emma, and fruitless wishes, for his 
lordship would not risk a war, and have his flag-ship de- 
stroyed for a wretched'slave. With some other young- 
sters interested for the poor man, I went on board the 
frigate he had susiped from, but our questions respecting 
his fate were deemed intrusive and impertinent. Great 
coolness for some time existed between the followers of 
our blessed Saviour and the impostor Mahomed. But to 
return to the palace gardens—the fireworks were asto- 
nishing, by their ingenuity and brilliant effect, the vast 
company that were moving to the centre to view a tem- 
ple erected to the goddess of Fame, who, perched on the 
dome, was blowing her trumpet; ynder the portico was 
seen an admirable statue of our gallant hero, supported 
by Lady Hamilton on his right, and Sir William on his 
left. These statues were imposing and excellent like. 
nesses. As we approached, the king’s band played Rule 
Britannia. At once silence prevailed. His present ma- 
jest of CA orm (then Prince Leopold) mounted the steps 
hind the large statue of Nelson, on which he placed a 
erown of laurel, richly inlaid with diamonds. The trum- 
pets then blew a point of war, and the bands struck up 
with great animation, “See the Conquering Hero 


“~Ctmes.” Lord Nelson's feelings were greatly touched, 


~and big tears coursed each other down his weather-beaten 
cheeks, as on one knee he received the young prince in 

_ his only arm, who with inimitable grace had embraced. 
him, calling hiny the gaardian angel of his papa and his: 
dominions. All who were susceptible of the finer feel- 
ings, showed them by their emotion, and many a counte-- 
nance that looked with unconcern on the battle and the: 
breeze, now turned aside, ashamed of their womanly 
weakness, This was the time my substitute stocking 
rendered great service; for I do not hesitate to say that 
I sobbed as if my schoolmaster had just applied his most 
forcible arguments. 

The king, queen, and threc fair princesses, one of 
them beautiful, approached the trio, and warmly congra- 
tulated his lordship on the recent capture of Le Gene- 
reux. Dancing recommenced, and I made some awk- 
ward altempts, as partner to the youngest Princess of 
Castlecicallo; who guod-naturedly endeavourcd to get me: 
through the santerella, but I fancied was glad when she- 
coehnages me for the Prince of Palermo, whose form 
resembled a wasp, (being pinched in the waist by his 
military sash,) and spun round like a te-totum on the: 
light fantastic toe; and by the elegance of his waltzing 
soon effaced the recollection of a clumsy English boy,. 
whose healthy apple cheeks were his only recommenda-. 
tion. This splendid entertainment was concluded by- 
some of the wildest of our youngsters attempting to 
break through his majesty’s foot-guards, who refused to. 
give way to their orders. They were instantly charged. 
by the midshipmen, with their dress dirks, and brok en. 
One of the savages fired, and shot a fine boy through 
the thigh, who did well. For this notable and ill-tin.et 
feat, Lord Nelson stopped our leave for six months, anut 
many an anathema was showered on us by our equally 
unfortunate cotemporaries of the squadron. 


THE BATTLE. 


The shattered person of Lord Nelson—for in battle: 
he had lost an arm and an eye, and got a fractured skull 
—acting upon a delicate and diminutive frame, (for as: 
Sir William Hamilton, the ambassador, justly observed,. 
he had a great soul enshrined in a small casket,) disabled 
and rendered him unfit for sea; therefore, his flag-ship, . 
the Foudroyant, sailed for Malta, under his captain, who: 
was not Sir Thomas Hardy. On arriving off Valetta,, 
the capital of that island, a message from Commodore 
Sir Manly Dixon, (then commanding the Lion, 64,) was 
delivered through the trumpet of the commander of the 
Minorca, that he had certain intelligence that the Guil- 
laume Tell would try an escape to Toulon, as she was 
destitute of provisions. The commodore ordered us to 
anchor close in with the harbour’s mouth, and watch 
her motions. Our station was accordingly taken just 
out'of gunshot. At midnight (the darkness being in- 
tense) a movement was observed on shore, skyrockets 
exploded, and blue lights and false fires gave intimation 
that the Guillaume Tell, Rear-Admiral Decres, was at- 
tempting an escape through our blockading squadron. 
The ship was put in battle order, and the crew impa- 
tiently waited the order of our commander, who, deficient 
in general knowledge of the French language, had ac- 
quired a phrase that, from its rarity, was deeply im- 
pressed on his mind, and influenced his conduct. He 
said the French were practising a ruse de guerre, and 
remaining fast at anchor. The frequent flashes and roar 


of heavy artillery caused a disposition in the minds of | 


our officers to doubt the correctness of their gallant com. 
mander’s judgment ; and the message delivered from the 
Minorea, that the commander had sent him to say that 
the Guillaume Tell was going large on the starboard 
tack, closely followed and fired intu by the Penlope fri- 
gate; and that we being the only ship able to cope with 
such a monster, was ofdered to bring her to close action 
instanter. 

The ruse de guerre, haunting the mind of our com- 
mander, prevented immediate obedience; and the late 
Sir Thomas Stains (then third lieutenant, and command. 
ing the lower deck guns) indignantly offered to pull into 
the harbour of Valetta, and ascertain to a certainty 
whether the Guillaume Tell, or some substitute, had mis- 
led the British squadron. “I will not risk so valuable a 
life as yours, Mr, Stains ;” and things remained in the 
game state of quietude, until broken by a shot from the 
Port Mahon brig athwart our stern, and on the “ Fou- 
droyant ahoy !” from a hoarse, powerful voice, compelled 
the attention of our chief, “I am ordered by Commodore 
Manly Dixon to express his great surprise at the inac. 
tivity of the flag ship of Lord Nelson. Itis his most posi- 
tive orders, that the Foudroyant cuts from her anchor, 
and brings the Guillaume Tell to close action, without 
losing a moment’s time. Nor am I to leave you, sir, un. 
til all your sails are set in pursuit of the flying enemy, 
with whom Captain Blackwood is in close and interesting 
conversation.” This gentle intimation dispersed the ideas 
engendered hy the ruse de guerre, and the Foudroyant 
was crowded with all sail that could bring her into the 
conference of Captain Blackwood and Adiniral Decres, 
Our gallant ship (like the noble greyhound slipped from 
his leash) bounded after the flying foe at the rate of eleven 


I must here observe, that we had on board a Sicilian 
general, the Prince pe hay with two hundred picked 
men, going to reinforce and take command of the 

besieging Malta. Now, fair and geutle reader, 
do not picture to your mind an old man worn out in hard 
service, solacing himself with an immoderate quantity of 
snuff dirtily taken ; but present to year mind’s eye the 
figure of the Apollo Belvidere, tighily girded round the 


ing gen. 
an awkward ‘attempt’ to take the 


waist, and with a face that your brilliant eyes would be- 
stow a second glance on, and you have a faint image of 
this veteran general of thirty, the most illustrious the 

of Palermo, who declaréd, on his most sacred 
honour, that his grand desire was to see the English fight 
at'sea.. “ They are one great people,” said his highness; 
and leave was granted by our chief to his “ grand desire.” 
This proved fortunate ; for most of our marines were 
before Malta, and we were short-haniled. 

As day broke we observed the Lion, with her sixty-four 
small guns, receiving the smashing broadside of the hu 
foe. It was a settler, and the Lion retired to digest t 
dose. The Penelope, commanded by the Honourable 
Captain Blackwood, hung close on her stern, and ‘the ef- 
fect of his well-directed fire was seen by the dismantled 
state of the enemy, who now wore to receive us, and like 
a gallant ge ety a to bay, showed a noble front to his 
assdilants. Here, again, our noble captain’s imaginative 
turn hoodwinked his judgment. “Youngster,” said he 
to me, “ tell the officers of the main and lower decks to 
remain prepared, but not to fire without my orders, as I 
think the Guillaume Tell has struck at the sight of us.” 
Little did he know of her chief, the valiant Duke of 
Decres, (afterwards Minister of Marine to Napoleon 
Bonaparte,) nor did he calculate that this news at the 
batteries would throw the crew off their guard. This 
erroneous idea was stoutly combated by the first lieu- 
tenant and master, who judiciously observed, “that no 
British man-of-war would fire into an enemy that had 
surrendered.” 

And “ Old Soundings,” who, from the peculiar confor- 
mation of his nose, was better known among the mid- 
shipmen as “Rigdum Funnidos,” now determined to 
correct his captain, and began in his own strange way of 
prefacing every thing with “I am thinking—I am say- 
ing,” at the same time using his right hand, as if taking 
bearings, (from which he also had attained the name of 
‘“* chop the binnacle,”) now addressed the captain as fol- 
lows: “I am thinking—I am saying, Sir Ed’ard; thut 


| is, I am thinking you had better reduce sail to working 


order, pass athwart her bows to windward of her, and 
then under her stern, and, whether she has strack or not, 
it will place us in a very advantageous position ; that is, 
I am thinking so—I am saying so, Sir Ed’ard.” 

During this admirable speech, “ chop the binnacle’s” 
hand was moving in its usual way. Sir Edward threw 
as much scorn into his countenance as it was capable of 
expressing, and, with great hauteur, answered thus: 
“ Whether the enemy has struck not, I feel certain that 
no person but yourself is afraid of her broadside.” 

“ Chop the binnacle” stood aghast, his hand worked in 
the usual manner, and at last out came thinking and say- 
ing, “ That he was thinking, Sir Ed’ard was calling him 
a coward—that he would find his courage equal to his 


. Sir Ed’ard’s—that he was at his post to obey his orders, 


but no more advice would he offer ;” and then took his 
station at the conn, in a very sulky mood. 

During this time the valiant Decres was silently pre- 
paring a settling dose of three round shot in each of his 
enormous guns for us, sustaining with great patience the 
teasing fire of our small craft. We are now opening her, 
and perceive the tri-coloured flag fluttering from the wreck 
of her mizen topmast, to which it was apparently nailed. 
“ Shorten sail,” said our chief, “ and back the main top- 
sail ;” and jumping on a gun he hailed the French ad- 
miral, who (decorated in all his orders, even to the cross 
of the Legion of Honour) stood conspicuously on the 

p, with his sabre naked in his hand, and a brace of 
pistols in his belt. “Strike your French colours,” bel- 
lowed our captain through his trumpet, in what he must 
have thought impressive terms. The Frenchman silently 
and gracefully waved his sabre—his small-arm men 
poured in a volley—their tremendous artillery vomited 


forth their three round shot, the concussion heeling us 


two streaks—the crashing of masts and yards, with 
shrieks and death groans, attested well the precision of 
their aim; and the destructive effect of their broadside, 
so closely delivered, that our studding sail booms were 
carried away against his main-yard. Ihad done good 
service in the battle of St. Vincent, in the year °97 ; that 
is, I selected, tasted, and conveyed such oranges, as I did 
not approve for my own eating, to Vice-Admiral Walde- 
grave, and his captain, James R. Dacres, Esq. but not 
through the whole of that glorious and unprecedented 
victory did I hear such a fatal broadside as was poured 
into the Foudroyant by the Guillaume Tell ; it resembled 
a volcanic eruption, crashing, tearing, and splintering 
every thing in its destructive course. “ Hard up,” said 
our chief, “set the jib, and sheet home the fore-topgal- 
lant sail, (for we had shot past the enemy like a flash of 
lightning). The jib-boom is gone, and the fore-topmast 
is badly wounded,” roared the forecastle officer; * look 
out for the topmast,— stand from under.” Down it came 
on the larboard-gangway, crushing some to pieces under 
its enormous weight. Still the force of the helm, acting 
on the flying rate at which we had attacked our enemy 
to leeward, (for our captain most magnanimously dis- 
dained to take any advantage of her crippled state,) 
brought his majesty’s ship in contact with the leviathan 


- foe; and a deafening roar of artillery again rent the sky. 
- The Frenchman, who had fifteen hundred men, had 
' erowded his decks, lower yards, and rigging, ready for 
_ boarding. The naked sabre hanging by its becket from 
: the wrist, the pistols in the belt, and the determined look 
i of these half-starved ruffians, quite dazzled my vision ; 
’ but still it took in their valiant admiral, standing in the 
: most conspicuous situation, and animating his men both 


by voice and gestures. None who beheld the anxiety of 


‘our small-arm men to shoot him, and his miraculous pre- 


servation, could doubt a special providence: his men fell 
around him like corn before the reaper; but there he 
stood in the glittering insignia of his rank, upright and 
uninjured, I saw a marine, who taught us the broad. 
sword, and to fire at a mark, take dead aim at the admiral, 
within half pistol-shot : just as his finger reached the 
trigger, one of their forty-two pounders carried off the 
head, musket, and arm of this excellent marksman. 
Another marine, (a rare instance in the corps,) disgraced 
it by lying on the deck, and was thought wounded by my 
brother signal-midshipman, Mr. West, who approached 
with the view of rendering assistance; but when he found 
it rank cowardice, he obliged the man to rise, under fear 
of immediate death; the poor wretch had scarcely as- 
sumed the perpendicular, when a bar that connects grape 
shot passed through both thigh bones close up to the hips, 
and could not be extricated. His torture lasted two days, 
when death relieved his sufferings. 

At this time, my friend West fell across my feet with 
a hideous groan; a large splinter from the mainmast had 
bared his right thigh bone from the knee-pan to the hip: 
he lived to reach Palermo, and then sank under his suf- 


' ferings. These, with other shocking sights, made me feel 


sick at heart, and I thought the glorious pomp of war 
any thing but pleasant. I heard the captain exclaim that 
he was wounded, and in pompous terms desired the quar- 
ter-master to bring a chair, which he filled in great state: 
splinters from the mainmast had struck every person on 
deck ; but fortunately our chief so slightly, that the mas- 
ter afterwards declared that he bound it with a while 


' handkerchief for fear of mistaking the leg. 


We were at this time totally unmanageable, and crack. 
ing masts and yards in close contact with our foe, who 
now tried his last effort at boarding. “Small-arm men, 
and pikemen, forward to assist boarders,” shouted the 
chief “Request his highness of Palermo to assemble 
his troops on the forecastle.” Alas! sorry am I to say 
that very few responded to the martial call; and the 
prince shortly after passed me, covered with the blood of 
two of our seamen, killed at the cabin guns, his cheeks 
divested of their roses, and the “ grand desire” filled to 


satiety. 
“ Sere,” said his highness, addressing the captain of 
6 


one of the quarter-leck guns, “can you tell me where 
Colonel St. Ange, my aide-de-camp, is gone ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Jack, with great unconcern, re- 
placing an old quid.he had just discarded; “ unless you 
mean the spindle-shanked, hook-nosed fellow I saw with 
you when the boarders were called forard.” 

. Ay ay, he has de Roman nose; where shall I find 


“ Below,” said Jack... 

“ Why for he go below?” } 

“ To save his bacon,” quaintly said the sailor; “ heave 
her breach aft, so,—stand clear,” and the gun being fired, 
rebounded with great velocity. 

The dismayed prince, turning to me, asked for an ex- 
planation of save ‘his bacon. 1 with difficulty made him 
understand, that, in the opinion of the eaptain of the gun, 
Colonel St. Ange had not consulted his honour in going 
into a place of safety. ; 

“ Have you ithe place of de safety here?” said the 
prince. 

“What ‘we consider so—where the wounded are 
dressed,” replied I. e 

“ Sare,” said his highness, raising his hat, “ I will be 
particularly obligated to you to show me this place of de 
safety dat you have here.” 

“ Your highness must excuse my leaving the deck, which 
I dare not do ; but by descending two ladders below this, 
you will arrive at the cockpit, where I have no doubt 
you will find Colonel St. Ange.” 

It is unnecessary to say, that his highnes was not visi- 
ble on deck again during the action, which still raged 
with unremitting fury. A few thumps increased our 
distance from each other, and placed us in a raking posi- 
tion for the foe to hammer .at. 

“It is twenty minutes, sir,” said Mr. Stains, “ since a 
gun would bear from the lower deck.” 

“T am truly sorry to hear it,” said the chief; “I wish 
they would all bear.” 

eg order the Penelope, sir, to tow us fairly along- 
side.” 

“ Here, youngster, the Penelope’s pendants.” 

“ We have no means of hoisting them,” said I. 

“ Don’t start difficulties, boy, but hold the tack up on 
the rail, and I will carry the head up the mizen-rigging :” 
and our gallant lieutenant climbed the rigging like a cat. 

“ Mr. Stains, [ command you to come down, and the 
whole of you, off the poop, for the mizen mast is falling,” 
shouted our captain. 

There was a rush to obey, and in the struggle I was 
thrown down with some violence by the long legs of 
John Collins, our tall marine officer. It took me some 
time to ascertain, first, the safety of my head, and then if 
1 had my proper quantity of limbs left. ‘To my great 
relief, I found legs, arms, and body untouched, and forth- 
with proceeded to use them, by scrambling off that 
slaughter-house of a deck, and out of the way of the fall- 
ing mizen-mast, which now came down on the quarter- 
deck with a horrible crash, breaking through it, and 
crushing to death the captain of the mizen-top; a very 
fine lad, whose father, a quarter-master at the helm, had 
a | a few minutes before been carried down with his 
right arm shot off. Captain Blackwood had seen our 
distressed situation under the raking fire of our foe, and 
his own pendants now approached us. 

“T will heave about, and tow you close enough to 
singe the Frenchman’s whiskers.” His foremast, that 
had been tottering some time, now fell with a thundering 
noise, and a heart-felt cheer was raised from both ships. 
Our larboard broadside now bore upon him, and away 
went his main-mast.— Work away, my hearts of oak, 
and his tri-coloured flag will soon be under water,” re- 
sponded fore and aft; though, give the devil his due, he 
is a good piece of stuff, and merits better than drowning. 

At this time the only sergeant of marines on board, 
(the rest being before Malta, a very gallant man, was 
borne across the quarter-deck, with his left thigh shot 
off. The blood played like a fountain, and deluged all 
within its reach.— Set me down,” said the wounded 
man; “water, water—O give me water.” He drank 
eagerly,and fell back dead. The body was immedialel 
consigned to the deep; and before 1 recovered the shoc 
given to my feelings, “ Youngster,” said the captain, 
“ get me the number of wounded from the ang sual 

“ Ay, ay, sir,”—and not particularly sorry for a short 
respite from such an infernal fire as the Guillaume Tell 
kept on us, both in artillery and small arms. But when 
I entered the cockpit, and my optics served me by candle- 
light from the broad glare of the sun, after stumbling 
against some of the wounded, I approached the medical 
tribe, who, with shirt slecves tucked up to the shoulders, 
their hands and arms bathed in human blood, were busily 
employed in taking the old quarter-master’s right arm 
out of the socket, whose only son, the captain of the 
mizen-top, I had just seen crushed to death. “Is my 
bey doing well, mister ?” addressing me in the low voice 
of pain. 

I felt choking as I answered, “ I hope he is.” 

The old man groaned heavily; he suspected the truth 
from the tone of my voice. 

“ Pour a glass of Madeira down his throat—he is sink. 
ing fast,” said the surgeon. 

The complication of noises in this den of misery—the 
shrill cry from agonised youth, to the deep and hollow 
groan of death—the imprecations of some and the prayers 
of others—the roaring of guns—and the hopes and fears 
that pervade the wounded—formed a very shocking scene, 
and is deeply impressed on my memory, even in the 
year 1837. 

“IT am too busy to count the wounded,” said the sur- 
geon ; “say the cockpit is full, and some bad cases,” 

This I delivered to our chief, seated on his chair in 
regal dignity, surrounded by young midshipmen, his 
uides-de-camp. ‘I think their fire slackens, Mr. Thomp- 
son,” addressing the first lieutenant. 

“Tt evidently does, sir; many of the crew have de- 
serted their guns, and will not relish their admiral’s de. 
termination to go down with colours flying. He is a 
brave boy, and fights like an Englishman, The stump 
of his mainmast is just gone, and nothing can be seen 
above his bulwarks. Listen to that mutinous cry—the 
rascals want to strike their colours—the brave admiral 
is flashing his sabre around it—grape and canister in 
this gun, and fire on that mutinous gang ; for I like dis. 
cipline, even in an enemy, said our, first lieutenant. 

Down came the tri-coloured flag, and “ Cease firing” 
resounded along our decks; but one of our lower-deck 
guns gave tongue and killed their first lieutenant, much 
praised and lamented by the prisoners, his brother offi- 
cers. The slaughter on board the Guillaume Tell was 
about four hundred, and in our ship alone eighty, taking 
in the wounded. Never was any ship better fought, or 
flag hoisted by a more gallant man than Rear-Admiral 
Decres. Our captain received his sword, and took it to 
the commodore, wearing half a cocked hat, the other half 
having been carried off by that impudent shot that dyed 
his cabin with the blood of two seamen, and blanched 
the bold front of that pretty dandy, the most illustrious 
the Prince of Palermo. 

“Good God ! how did you save your head ?” said the 
commodore. 

“ The hat was not on it,” replied our chief. 

Few of the prisoners were removed. The Penelope 
took the prize in tow, and one of the sloops ourselves, 
Completely exhausted both in body and mind, I threw 
myself down among the wounded, and slept soundly, till 
roused by the cheering of the crew, who had, in the Nel. 
sonian style, been assembled, to return thanks to Al. 
mighty God, the giver of all victory, and were now ap- 
pluuding their captain’s short speech of praise of their 
conduct, which had not appeared to me extremely com. 
mendable ; in fact, she was not in a high state of disci. 
Pline: the men, when threatened with punishment for 


misconduct, applied to Lady Hamilton, and, her kindnesg 
of disposition and Lord Nelson’s known aversion to flog. 
ging generally rendered the appeal-successful. As an in. 
stance of which, one of his bargemen addressed her, in 
my hearing, “ Please your ladyship’s honour, I have got 
into a bit of a scrawl.” ’ 
sa What is the nature of it?” said she; with great affy. 
ity. 

Why, you see, your ladyship’s honour, 

drunk when on duty yesterday, to the. captain, and he 
will touch me up, unless your ladyship’s honour inter. 
feres. I was not as sober as a judge, because as why, I 
was freshish ; but I was not drunk.” t 

“A nice distinction !—let me know what’ you‘had 
drunk.” 

“ Why, you see, my lady, I was sent ashore after the 
dinner-grog; and who should I see, on landing, but Tom 
Mason, from the Lion; and Tom says to me, says he, 
* Jack, let us board this here wine-shop ; so after we had 
drank a jug, and was making sail for the barge, ‘as 
steady as an old pump-bolt, in comes Ned, funny Ned 
—your ladyship’s honour recollects Ned, who dances the 
hornpipe before the king. My eyes, Jack!’ says. he, 
‘but we will have another jug, and I'll stand treat,’ says 
he ; so, you see, wishing tu be agreeable like, I takes my 
share, and the boat waited for me. * You drunken rag. 
cal!’ says Mr. St. Ives, the middy, to me ; ‘ but I’ll re. 
port you.’ So I touches my hat, quite genteel like, which 
shows I was not drunk, and — on board without catch. 
ing crabs; and if your ladyship’s honour will tell the 
admiral that I pulled on board without catching crabs, he 
will see with half an eye that I only shook a cloth in the 
wind.” 
“ Your name,” said “ Fair Emma,” taking out her ta. 

ets. 

* Jack Jones—and God bless that handsome face, for 
it is the sailor’s friend.” And Jack, hitching up his 
trousers, gave a scrape with his foot, and bounded off, 
with a light heart, well knowing the powerful influence 
he had moved in his favour would save his back from 
severe flagellation. She was much liked by every one in 
the fleet except Captain Nesbit, Lady Nelson’s son, and 
her recommendation was the sure road to promotion, 
The fascination of her elegant manners was irresistible, 
and her voice most melodious. Bending her ceful 
form over her superb harp, on the Foudroyant’s quarter- 
deck, each day after dinner, in Naples’ Bay, she sang the 
praises of Nelson, at which the hero blushed like a fair 
maiden listening to the first compliment paid to her 
beauty. 


ADDITIONAL VERSES TO “GOD SAVE THE KING.”” 


Composed by Miss a and sung by Emma, Lady 
‘amilton. 
See loyal Nelson’s name 
First on the roll of fame, 
Him let us sing. 
Spread we his praise around, 
Honour of British ground, 
Who made Nile’s shores resound, 
God save the king ! 


While now we chant his praise, 
See what new * blaze— 
ew trophies spring ! 
Nelson, thy task ’s 
All their Egyptian fleet 
Bows at thy conquering feet 
To George our king. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
SHAKSPEARE IN CHINA. 
BY DOUGLASS JERROLD. 


cannot tell that the wisest mandarin now livin 
is not indebted for part of his energy and sagaeity to 
and Milton, even though it should happen that 
of their names.— Govdwin's Essay on Sepulchres. 

We do great injustice to the College of Mandarins, if 
we think that body at the present time ignorant of the 
marvels of Shakspeare. No: Canton has produced its 
commentator, and by the means of his explanatory genius 
it is hoped that in a few years the whole Celestiat Em- 
pire will, in the fulness of its knowledge, bow to the 
majesty of the poet. At this moment we have before us 
a radiant evidence of the admission of the Great Teacher 
into the Sacred City : believe it, astounded reader, Shaks- 
peare has farther than Nieuhoff. England, how- 
ever—that land, who has shown herself such an idol- 
atress of her darling son—who has encireled the house 
in which he first drew breath with a golden rail—who 
has secared it from possible destruction at the hands of 
the bigot, by making it the property of the state*—that 
England, who, when the tree planted by the bard was 
felled by the axe, wept as she turned the timber into 
*bacco stoppers—that England, who, even at the present 
time, only a little more than two centuries after his 
death, has already begun to think of the propriety of 
erecting, at some future day, a national monument to her 
poet—that England cannot, after the many and oe 
instances of her deep maternal love towards her most i 
lustrious child, refuse to aid in the dissemination of 
Shakspearanity in any corner of the world, but at the 
present interesting crisis, more particularly in the em- 
pire of China. The urgeney of the ease ealls for imme- 
diate co-operation on the part of Great Britain, and we 
put it zealously but deferentially to Lord Palmerston to 
consider, and that instantly, the most effectual means. 
We shall show that we ask no impertinent favour—we 
shall prove our case by the production of the commenta- 
ries of our mandarin, for a correct translation of which 
we are indebted to an agent of Dr. Morison; to the 
same learned gentleman who has so successfully render- 
ed “The Hygeist” into the most classical Chinese, and 
has thereby given an extraordinary fillip to our shipping 
trade, fifty of the largest vessels now lying in the river, 
with pills in ballast for the exclusive use of the Hong 
merchants; men, who, until the present time, have been, 
and, as it now appears, most unjustly, accused of having 
very little bowels for “ barbarians.” However, let us 
fully state our case before we proceed to show doeument- 
ary evideace. 

Happily, at no time since the flag was first hoisted: at 
the Globe, Bankside, have we been m such a condition to 
render assistance to our brethren, the Chinese, as in the 
present year. At no point of time could we spare so 
many actors for exportation; the pain of the sacrifice 
being somewhat alleviated by an indifference on the part 
of the town whether they ever returned again. Yes; it 


in China 
akapeare 
he never heard 


is bat too evident that we have arrived at that enviable - 


state of high civilisation when mere passion, and mere 
human character, as shown in the theatre, are deemed 
the remnants of a gross and ignorant age, and shunned 
by the genteel accordingly. ‘To be sure, exotics of a rare 
and delicate flavour will still delight; a jumping negro 
succeeds when talking comedy has passed away ; and the 
English theatre may, possibly, flourish another twelve- 
month, if, like our sugar plantations, it be cultivated by 
free blacks, As, however, we eannot with any modesty 
rely on a further supply of wit and humour from New 
York for the demand of next season, we submit that 
there never was a time so fitting as the present for the 
exportation of our surplus actors. Caring litthe about 
them ourselves, we are in the happiest vein to be liberal 
by shipping them to the Chinese. Still, in our selection 
of Shakspearian missionaries, it behoves us to avoid en- 
thusiasts : inflammable zea) is, at times, worse than slog- 
gish coldness. For instance, we would send no such fiery 


* The mulberry-tree was cut down; and the race of 
Gastrels is not extinct. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY) OMNIBUS: 


spirit ‘as the present Covent Garden proprietor ; a gentle- 
man’ whose passionate devotion to Shakspeare is, from 
jts ungovernable intensity, but too apt to betray him into 
an’ agreeable ‘confusion \of dates, even causing him to 
make yeomen of the guard mourners at the funeral of 
the Sixt Henty! (It may be, however, that this pleas- 
ing anachronism was intended as a delicate compliment 
to a brother proprietor, a distinguished private of the 
present ee Sr Nor whilst we reject men whose Shaks- 
pearian zea amounts’ almost to fanaticism, would we, in 
pur exports, copy the Chinese in the treatment of their 


Howgqua, sending to Canton tragedians cased in lead. We ~ 


require good, steady, moderate men; and if we mistrust 
the unquenchable ardour, the unmitigable passion of an 
Osbaldiston, so, for a first experiment, would we eschew 
the classic coldness of a Yates. Not that we are without 
the most lively hopes of a speedy demand for fire and pa- 
thos no, we trust the day is not very distant when the 
original Jonathan Bradford shall be the especial pet of 
the public of Pekin. 

at Shaks 


re is become with us as unfashionable 
as a Druid, is but too evident in the touching efforts of 
patent managers: nothing can exceed what we must call 
their zealous antiquarianism in their attempts to kee 

the poet before the.careless and ungrateful town. Wit 

a noble obstinacy in their great purpose, how affectingly 
do. they copy the sagacity of the Irish gentleman who, 
to pass off a bad halfpenny, adroitly placed it between 


two good ones; how, to get Shakspeare received at all, 


do they play a bit of him between an opera and a dance. 
No: we fear it is only in China that five long acts in one 
evening will again be placidly endured, patience being a 
distinguishing virtue of the Chinese. 

Having completed, what we allow to have been a need- 
Jess task; an essay on the inutility of Shakspeare in Eng- 
land, the time is now arrived to show our claims on the 
assistance of the ‘Foreign Secretary, for the instant ship- 
ment of actors to the Celestial Empire. The cry that 
the Chinese are not yet fit for Shakspeare—a cry raised 
in the same acute spirit in which people in chains have 
been said not to be fit for freedom—can, we think, have 
no bad effect on even moderatcly liberal men, after the 
production of papers now bencath our hands. All we ask 
of Lord Palmerston is a company, to act either on board 
Chiuese junks or on shore, as the intellectual wants of 
his majesty may require; nay, if under the direction of 
their own stage-manager, to exhibit themselves at any 
distance in the interior. The company to be paid and 
clothed by the government for whose benefit they act, 
with this condition, that they be subject to the laws and 
customs of the Chinese, obediently shaving their eyebrows 
and letting their tails grow. For the passing difficulty 
of the language, that we have no doubt will soon be 
overcome; many of the actors, we religiously believe it, 
speaking and playing equally well in English or in 
Chinese. We now come to the proofs of the fit condition 
of the people for Shakspeare—for that which they will 
“hail as a boon,” and which we shall part with as a 


rug. 

re months since, it was our fortune to be present at 
an auction of curiosities from the East—shells, parrots, 
rice-paper, chopsticks, japanned cabinets, and cut-throat 
sparrows. Our friend Peregrine—he had just arrived 
from the Great Pyramid, from the top of which, and by 
means of a most excellent glass, he had discovered, and 
after made captive, three giratfes—bade money for a pic- 
ture: as it was a scene from Shakspeare there were of 
course no opposing bidders, and he became the owner of 
what proved to be an exquisite evidence of Chinese art 
and imitation; in brief, no other than a copy, faithfully 
drawn, and most brilliantly coloured, by an artist at 
Canton, of the Boydell picture of Falstaff in the buck- 
basket, and the Merry Wives. The picture, however, 
proved in itself to be of little value compared to the es- 
say found to be inserted at the back between the picture 
and the frame; being written on paper, half a quire of 
which would not exceed the thickness of a butterfly’s 
wing, it is no wonder that the treasure escaped even the 
meritorious vigilance of an auctioneer. It is this essay 
that we now propose to submit to the reader, in evidence 
of the condition of China for an instant export of a com- 
pany of fine Shakspearian actors. When we state that 
the essay has been printed by its author in at least one 
of the Canton journals, the dissemination and adoption 
of the principles comprised in it, over the whole of China, 
cannot for half a moment be a matter of doubt. 

We regret that we cannot wholly acquit our intelligent 
mandarin of the taint of ingratitude. It is evident that 
his views of English history—at least of that portion in 
which Falstaff couspicuously appears, for the writer suf- 
fers no subject to escape in any way involved in the cha- 
racter of the been gathered from 
one of our fellow-countsymen; he has, if we may be al- 
lowed to say it, sucked the brain, as a “ weasel sucks 
eggs,” of some enlightened but obscure supercargo, 
whom he has left anhonoured and unthanked. How dif- 
ferent, ina similar case, was the conduct of an English- 
man: our deep veneration of the national character will 
uot, at this happy moment, suffer us to be silent on the 
grateful magnanimity of Mr. Nahum Tate, who, in his 
preface to his improved version of “ King Lear,” returns 
his “ thanks to an ingenious friend who first pointed out 
the tragedy” to his condescending notice! ‘The silence 
of the mandarin towards his instracter is the more 
strange, as ingratitude is not the vice of the barbarian. 
An ingenious friend points out a skulking, unarmed 
straggler to a Cossack ; the soldicr makes him prisoner, 
cuts off his ears, slits his nose, bores his tongue, and, 
having mounted the captive behind him, in the cordial 
spirit of Nahum Tate, “ thanks his ingenious friend” for 
his information! But it is so; in this particular our 
mandarin fails in comparison with the Cossack and with 
Nahum Tate. 

We now lay before our reader the essay of Ching the 
mandarin, who, it will be scen in his orders to the paint- 
er employed to copy the original picture—by whom taken 
to China remains unknown—has, with national exact- 
hess, given the birth and education not only of the au- 
thor of Falstaff, but of Falstaff himself, together with 
glancing notices of—Windsor wives und Windsor soap. 

It is, perhaps, only due to the translator of “ The Hy- 
ee. to state that by our express solicitation he has a 
ittle lowered the orientalism of the original, whilst he 
has at the same time endeavoured to preserve the easy, 
conversational tone of the educated Chinese. 


“Cuina to Tina. 


“TI send, O Ting, from the barbarian ship, a picture of 
barbarians. Make one for your friend, like unto it; in 
size, in shape, and colour, even the same. But why 
should I waste words with Ting, whose pencil is true as 
the tongue of Confutzee? No; i will straightway deliver 
to him all my studies have made known to me of the bar- 
barians, written on the canvass befure him; for how can 
even Ting paint the faces of barbarians in their very 
truth, if - know not the history not only of themselves 
but of their fathers ? 

“The he barbarian with’ the big belly was called Forl- 
stoff, and in time was known as Surgeon Forlstoff; from 
Which, there is no doubt, he was a skilful leech in the 
army of the barbarian king, more of whom in good season. 
Forlstoff’s father was one Shak, or Shake, Speare or 
Spear ; for there have been great tumults among the bar- 
barians about the e. In nothing does the ignorance of 
the English barbarians more lamentably discover itself 
than in the origin they obstinately give to their Shaks- 

are; who, according to them, was, like the great 

rahme, hatched in an eee on the bank of a river, as 
may be seen in a thousand idle books in which he is 
culled the ‘swan of Haveone.’ And this conceit was 
further manifested in the building of a place called * the 
Swan Theatre,’ where the barbarians were wont to wor- 


‘ship. There is little known of Shakspeare’s wife, Forl- 


stoff’s mother, and that little proges her to have been an 
idle person, given to great sleep ang. sloth, as is shown by 
her getting nothing at the death of her husband but his 
* second-best bed.’ 

“If Forlstoff would not, at a later time of life; leave 
off stealing, there is little doubt that he owed the fault to 
his father Shakspeare, who was forced to fly to London, 
which is a sacred city for all thieves, for having stolen an 
antelope, an animal consecrated to the higher kind of 


- barbarians, and which it is death for the poor to touch. 


Indeed, the flesh of the antelope is to be eaten with safety 
hy very few of the barbarians, iy having killed even 
many of their eldermen immediately after dinner. 

“ When Shakspeare came to London he was poor and 
without friends, and he held the horses of tlie rich bar- 
barians who came to worship at a temple on the banks 
of the river, In time, he learned to make shoes for the 
horses; and in such esteem are the shoes still held by the 
barbarians, that they are bought at diny price, and nailed 
at the threshold of their houses and barns; for where 
they are nailed, the foolish natives think no fire, no pes- 
tilence will come, and no evil thing have any strength. 
Such is the silly idolatry of the barbarians. 

“ At length Shakspeare got admitted into the temple ; 
and there he showed himself master,of the greatest arts ; 
and he wrote charms upon paper which, it is said, will 


make a man weep or laugh with very happiness,—will . 


bring spirits from the sky and devils from the water,— 
will open the heart of a man and show what creeps with- 
in it,—will now snatch a crown from a king, and now 
put wings to the back of a beggar... And all this they 
say Shakspeare did, and studied not, No, beloved Ting, 
he was not like Sing, who, though but a poor cowherd, 
became wise by poring on his book spread between the 
horns of his cow, he traveling on her. back. 

“ And Shakspeare proceeded in his marvels, and he be- 
came rich; and even the queen of the barbarians was 
seen to smile at him, and once, with a burning look, to 
throw her glove at him ; but Shakspeare, it is said, to the 
discomfiture of the queen, returned the glove, taking no 
further notice of the amatory invitation. 

“Tn a ripe season of his life, Shakspeare gave up con- 
juring, and returned to the village on the banks of the 
river Haveone, where, as it is Seay 2 believed, he was 
hatched, and where he lived in the fulness of fortune. 
He had laid down his conjuring rod and taken off his 
gown, and passed for nothing more than a man, and itis 


said—though you, beloved ‘Ting, who see the haughty 


eyes and curling noses of the lesser mandarins, can, after 
what I have writ of Shakepeare, hardly believe it— 
thought himself nothing more. 

“ Shakspeare built himself a house and planted a tree. 
The house is gone, but the barbarians preserve bricks of 
it in their inner chambers, even—I tremble as I pen it— 
as we preserve the altars of our gods, 

“'The-tree -was cut down by a fakir in a brain fever, 
but the wood is still worshiped. And this, oh Ting! I 
would not ask you to believe, had not your own eyes 
witnessed that wonderful tree,* the leaves wheréof fall- 
ing to the ground, became mice! Hence, learn, that the 
leaves of Shakspeare’s mulberry have become men, and 
on a certain day every year, with mulberry boughs about 
their heads, their bodies clothed in their richest garments, 
they chant praises tu the memory of Shakspeare, and 
drink wine to his name. 

“ Shakspeare—Forlstoff’s father, and the father of a 
hundred lusty sons and daughters, such as until that time 
had never been born, Shakspeare—died! - He was buried 
in a chest of cedur, set about with plates of gold. On 
one of these plates was writ some magic words; for 
thieves, breaking into the grave, were fixed and changed 
to stone; and are now to be seen even as they were first 
struck by the charm of the magician.. And so much, be- 
loved ‘Ting, of Shakspeare, Forlstoff’s father.” 

That our mandarin has herein displayed very popular 


- abilities for the difficult task of a commentator, no one 


who has read many volumes of Shaksperian commenta- 
ries will, we believe, deny. It is observable that in many 
instances he makes his frets; a custom of particular ad- 
vantage to the indulgence of the most peculiar opinions 
and conclusions. We have read some writers who, de- 
prived of this privilege, would really have nothing to 
write upon. The pleasure of making a giant, great as it 
ne may be, cannot be comparable to the delight of 

illing him, our own handiwork. If, however, our reader 
will bear with us, we will proceed with the labours of 
Ching on the character of Falstaff, and on those person- 
ages and events, directly and indirectly, associated with 
his glorious name. Falstaff in China!» Jack Falstaff on 
a regimen of rice! 

“ Forlstoff was born in the third hour of the morning; 
and at his birth, the roundness of his belly, and the 
whiteness of his head, betokened his future greatness. 
But little is known of his carly life; save that le assisted 
in the temples of the barbarians, where his voice, once 
remarkable for its sweetness, became broken with the 
zeal of the singer. He then traveled witha juggler; and 
— if lying were not the especial vice of the barbarians— 
did greater wonders than even our own Yiyi. The El- 
dermen of London—so named, because chosen from the 
oldest inhabitants—are known by a ring upon the thumb; 
this ring, Forlstoff, to the admiration of the barbarian 
court, crept through and through like any worm, and 
was promoted by the king therefor. I should, however, 
do evil unto truth did I not advise you, O Ting, that this 
feat of Forlstoff seems greater than it really is: for a 
tame eagle being kept in the court of the king, it was af- 
terwards discovered that a talon of the bird was somc- 
thing thicker than the waist of the said Forletoff. 

“It is certain that Forlstoff, a short time after his feat 
with the ring, became a student in a place called Clemency- 
inn; which, as its name implies, is a temple wherein youths 
study to become meek and merciful, to love all men as 
brothers of their own flesh, and tu despise the allurements 
of wealth. There was with him another student, called 
Robert Shaller, who afterwards became a mandarin, or, 
in the barbarian tongue, a justice of the peace: being 
promoted to that office because he was likea double radish, 
and had his ‘head carved with a knife.’ He was, when at 
Clemency-inn, drest in an eel-skin, and used to sleep in a 
lute-case. He lent Forlstoff what the barbarians call a 
thousand pounds, which Forlstoff was honest enough to 
—acknowledge. 

“next find Forlstoff in company with one Princeal 
—the son of the barbarian pry and several thieves. 
Forlstoff—and here the vice of his father, Shakspeare, 
breaks out in the child—tempts the king’s son to turn 
robber. He is, however, so ashamed of the wickedness, 
that he goes about it with a mask on his face, asa king’s 
son ought. 

“ Forlstoff falls into disgrace with Princeal, and is sent 
by him, with soldiers, to Coventry ; that'being a place in 
the barbarian country, where no man speaks to his neigh- 
bour. After some delay, Forlstoff marches through 
Coventry, to fight one Pursy, who can ride up a straight 
hill, and is therefore called Hotspur. Forlstoff fights 
with him by—that is, near a clock, and kills him, Prin. 
ceal, the king’s son, meanly endeavouring to deprive 
Forlstoff of the honour. 

“ After the battle, Forlstoff goes to dine with the king 
at Wincer, which is the royal manufactory for soap. 
Forlstoff pretends to love two wives at the same time, 
and is put by them in what is called by the barbarians, 
a buck basket,—that is, a basket for the finer sort of bar- 
barians, their word buck answering to our word push, and 
meaning high, handsome, grand. He is flung into the 
river, and saves himself by swimming to a garter, He 


* See Navarrete’s “China” for the account of this 
tree; underneath which, we humbly suggest, it would 
be as well to keep a cat. 
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_Forlstoff, who goes home—goe: 


is afterwards punished, by beirig:tarned into the royal 
forest with horns upon his head, and chains upon his 
hands. Princeal, in time, becomes king, and discards 
s to bed—dves nothing but 
look at the ends of his fingers, talks of the green fields 
about Wincer, and dies. ; 

“ For the habits of ForJstoff, if they were not quite as 
virtuous as those of Fo, it was; perhaps, the fault of his 
times; for we have his own.words to. prove.that they 
were once of the best barbarians. He swore but few oaths 

mbied' but once a daypaid*his'debts four times— 
and took recreation only when he cared for it.» He loved 
sack—a liquor that has puzzled the heads of the learned 
—without eggs, and was extraordinarily temperate in 
bread 


“His companions were thieves‘of the highest repute— 
but all, unhappily, died, and left no sons! ' 

“ You will now, oh, wise and virtuous Ting, directed 
by these few and feeble words, paint me the picture of 
Forlstoff and his two wives.” ° 

We put it to the impartial reader whether Ching, ‘in 
the above estimate of the character of Falstaff, has not 
entitled himself to take rank with many Shakspearian 
commentators; and whether, if Lord Palmerston will 
not consent to ship a company of English actors to Can- 
ton, Ching should not be invited by the patrons of the 
British drama to preside in a London theatre. 


From Tait's Edinburgh Magazine. 
ABBEY OF MOUNT MELLERAY, IRELAND, 
; OCCUPIED BY THE MONKS OF LA TRAPPE. 


As I considered it incumbent on me to be acquainted 
with those objects which nature or art have rendered 
remarkable in my own country before seeking those in 
another—applying the same rule to such places worth 
visiting as Pope does to language— 


“ Leave ev’ry foreign tongue alone 
Till you can read and spell your own”— 


I mounted the driving séat of my vehicle, one fine 
morning in December, and, accompanied but by my 
servant, eet out to visit the newly erected abbey. 

‘The brethren now located amongst us are of the Trap- 
pist order, of which there are no less than seventeen 


houses in France; but, during the disturbances which 


continually pervade that distracted country, some of the 
members of Melleray Abbey (which was the name of 
their convent in France) were suspected of hostility to 
the tyranny of their government; and with the facts 
before their eyes that this peculiar class of men have no 
connection with the affairs of this world, (perpetual 
silence being one of their most inviolate rules,) forced 
them, without trial or enquiry, by the ruthless means of 
armed soldiery, to leave the peaceful monastery, where 
they were worshiping God after their own ways; as they 
fondly hoped, “ forgetting the world and by the world 
forgot ;” and seck in another land that refuge they were 
denied in their own. 

Upon this, without home or means of acquiring one, 
being stripped of all save the habits they wore, and 
trusting to the charity of the Irish, many-of whose pious 


.roadsnéwded us along the side of a steep dell, majesti 
_wooded—and the effect was sublime. sere 
trees rose “above us, the oaks casting their brawny 
arms over our path, and on the other continuing to wave 
their topmost branches until lost in the depth of the abyse. 
Then there ran at the woods’ base, a clear, murmuring 
rivulet, that hammed its wild way like a bee among 
flowers, singing vespers to the stars which now appeared 
in the evening sky; and, right up from the brink of the 
tiny stream, rose the. broad, steep bosom of a Titanic 
mountain, thickly strewa with a noble forest, looking, in 
the haze of coming night, like a vast sea, undisturbed by 
the breath of winds—all was.so smooth and, tranquil. 
Piercing through the gorge of the mountain, the eye sur- 
veyed a vast tract of bog and moorland, stretching away 
to a horizon of lofty hills; and, nearly at the base of the 
central hill, rises the elevated spire of Melleray Abbey. 
Descending the hill, the full view of the convent strikes 
you, and has a singular effect. Alone in a. wilderness, 
no habitation near it, the vastness of its size, its origin’ 
and appropriation—all combine to render it an object of 
interest ; and, as its majestic proportions are disclosed by 
a nearer approach,and compared with its unexpected a 
pearance in the isolated region in which it is built, we 
are reminded of the genii-built palaces said to be seen in 
the Arabian deserts by a few favoured mortals. At the 
‘foot of the eminence on which the Abbey is’ built,-and 
where the land of the monks commences, 1] observed .a 
sinall house, in which I was afterwards informed by the 
abbot, two of the fraternity reside, Here they have es- 
tablished a nursery for rearing young trees, which, when 
of sufficient growth, and inured to the soil, are trans- 
pss to the higher and more exposed plantations. As 
ascended, I could perceive every where the marks of 
order and cultivation—good fences, heaps of manure, and 
growing crops, corn, turnips, &c. ‘They have here 570 
acres, which, when presented, were mere bog. They set 
about their task of reclaiming, with the resolve of men 
determined to conquer every difficulty : burnt lime, quar- 
ried stones, picked them off the land; and the first year 
had a fine abundant crop of potatoes! There were 300 
acres reclaimed in three years, and the remainder is in a 
fair way! There is a neat lodge at the entrance, two 
stories high, where, I understand, the guests must dine 
—fiesh meat being prohibited from use within the pre- 
cincts of the monastery. The brethren live entirely on 
bread and vegetable diet; they are spare, sinewy men, 
equal to much labour. : 
I directed my -servant to drive round to the guest 
house; and, on the porter making his appearance, was 
ushered into the small reception room. I handed him 
my card for the abbot; and, on his going to seek him, 
had full leisure to survey the apartment. It is a square 
room, rather low. Over the chimney piece are several 
religious prints, and an exquisite crayon Madonna... The 
porter returned, and introduced his superior—Doctor 
Ryan—who is a mitred abbot, with jurisdiction of bishop 
within his abbey. (The Prior of St. Bernard has similar 
authority.) I found the abbot a most gentlemanly, good- 
humoured clergyman; and, as he is permitted to com- 
municate with visiters, we had a good deal of conversa- 
tion. On his invitation to see the buildings, I accom- 
panied him; and, certainly, the vastness of design and 
skill of execution are almost miraculous. It would be 
dl and,’ indeed, from my limited stay, impossible 


sons were among their number, and, above all, upheld by 
the hope that the Being whom they served would not 
forsake them in their distresses, they came to this coun- 
try. Sir R. Keane of the county Waterford generously 
allotted them a portion of ground at a nominal value; 


and on this the brethren, in the short space of three years, . 


raised a splendid temple to God—a monument of perse- 
verance to men. 

Possessed with an anxious desire to be a personal 
observer of what had taken such a powerful hold of my 
imagination—the gloomy solitude, the descrt situation. 
the rugged abode, chosen by this singular fraternity for 
their abbey—I was impelled to seek them; and then, 
when I called to mind their rigid separation from the in- 
tercourse of human society, the inviolable taciturnity 
imposed on themselves by their rules, and their sever 
penances, including total abstinence from animal foud, it 
seemed more like the visionary fabrics of fancy, reveling 
in the exuberant ideas of an Arabian tale, or dream of 
bygone ages, than actual reality, seen, heard, and dis- 
covered by the senses of those who would take the trouble 
of putting them to the test by an actual survey in the 
present day. 

The road from Fermoy led by the picturesque banks 
of the river Blackwater; and, about twelve miles from 
that town, we beheld, in all the pride of feudal, ducal 
greatness, the romantic castle of Lismore, crowning the 
summit of a precipitous rock. Its proprietor, the Duke 
of Devonshire, has seldom visited it; royalty has occupied 
it for a short time. As you approach the castle, the tall 
trees of the stately avenue give its massive front a deep 
and solemn shade. We wound through a gloomy, arched 
passage, over the portal of which is read— 


“ God's providence 
Is my inheritance.” 


After emerging from this archway, we found ourselves 
in a court-yard, where ranges of offices belonging to the 
castle, with the main buildings, enclose a square. Strong 
towers flank the angles. In all the aristocratic pride of 
feudal greatness, the splendid pile frowns from its elevated 
height. Imagination cannot paint a more romantic scene. 
The river, broad and undisturbed, runs at the base of the 
lofty walls ; and to a fearful height arise the rocks, bear- 
ing the embattled towers. James II. dined in the great 
hall, and, going to view the country, on approaching the 
window, Pry eck in terror at its precipitate elevation 
above the river. The contrast between the dark hue of 
the rocks, and the green moss and ivy with which they 
are in many places covered, is pleasing and agreeable. 
The banks are richly wooded. The cathedral of Lis- 
more is an imposing and venerable building, built in the 
Gothic style. ‘I'he interior possesses the tomb of Milo 
Magrath, first bishop after the reformation; it is an an- 
tiquated and curious piece of sculpture, the date 1567. 
Few who behold Lismore at the present day, would ever 
believe that it once was the chief seat of western lore, 
and gave education, it is said, to no less a personage than 
Alfred the Great. An ancient writer thus describes it: 
—‘ Lismor is a famous and holy city, full of cells and 
monasteries, in which religious men in great numbers 
abide; and the holy men flock thither from all parts of 
Ireland, and not alone from Ireland, but also from 
England and Britain, being desirous to remove from 
thence to Christ, and the city is built on the banks 
of the river Avon-mor” (Blackwater.) After three 
miles’ driving from Lismore, we reached Cappoquin. 
The road between these two small towns runs along 
the left bank of the river. The scenery on either side 
is beautiful. Rich plantations clothe the winding hills in 
robes of varied hue, and neat mansions peep from out 
the vistas of the trees. Sloping down to the water’s 
edge are green lawns, or fine tillage land. Fat, contented 
cattle, were grazing on the well-watered meads, or the 
industrious ploughman urged his yoked steeds to draw 
the coulter through the loamy furrow. At the entrance 
to Cappoquin, there is a very handsome wooden bridge. 
This is washed by the tide from the Atlantic, which comes 
up about a dozen miles from Youghall. The town is 
small, but contains some good houses; at the upper end, 
it dwindles into a row of mud cabins. After leaving the 
town, we continued by the main road for a quarter of 
a mile, when we diverged into a mountain track, wide 
enough to admit a gig, striking to the left. Soon the 
native wildness of the district became apparent; cultiva- 
tion grew “ small by degrees, and beautifully less ;” un- 
til we lost all trace of its existence altogether, and nothing 
save the clear sky and savage hills were to be seen. The 


—for me to describe minutely every portion of this stu- 
pendous place. I was in one rooin which is finisled—it 
is intended for the dormitory—one hundred and seventy 
feet in length. The spire is of about equal height—all the 
works of the monks themselves. They are excellent 
workmen. The chapel is of amazing extent.’ I may 
quote the~account of it by Mr. Inglis: —“ The building 
vies in size with any moderate cathedral, and right hold 
within it a dozen of the Irish protestant churches.” The 
monks are about fifty in number. ‘Others of their per- 
secuted brethren, who are also in Ireland, purpose join- 
ing them when their work is finished—at present they 
have not accommodation for more. To enable them to 
procure materials for their extensive buildings, many of 
the gentry contributed to supply the necessary funds. 
The Duke of Devonshire munificently gave them £100 ; 
and many others, protestant and catholic, assisted, by 
their horses and servants, to aid their useful undertaking. 

The brethren are chiefly young men—slight, and 
hardy-looking. ‘There area good number Irish—the rest 
English and French. In a handsome square formed by 
the church and other buildings, is the cemetery. It is 
not yet laid out properly; but one brother sleeps there 
already. 

As the night was drawing near, I left the superior to 
return to Cappoquin. The reflections produced by a 
survey of God’s power, here manifested by the successful 
undertaking of his servants, were naturally pleasing— 
pleasing, in as much as the facility of improving the vast 
extent of useless land in Ireland, was here proved; and 
such has been the success of the persevering monks’ ex- 
periments, and so great an effect had it on the minds of 
the neighbouring farmers, that those who had quitted 
their lands in despair, some few years ago—not being 
able to turn them to any account—are now glad to retake 
and improve them. ‘The brethren have done, and will do 
much good, by directing public attention to this national 
object, and prevent national power being !essened by the 
system of expatriation so extensively pursued, and the 
chief reason for which the example of the brothers of La 


Trappe may speedily put an end to. 


Home Anecpors.—A curious circumstance took place 
at the French theatre, a short time since, which is 
worth recording. Itis the department of the journalist 
to “ catch the living manners as they rise;” and the pre- 
sent is a trait in the features of the times which should 
not be allowed to pass unnoted. It was Fornasari’s 
benefit, and the opera he had selected for the occasion 
was that masterpeice of the genuine comic, Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. In the second act, there is a scene in 
which the Barber is to shave the old gentleman who cuts 
so conspicuous a figure in the piece; and for that purpose 
he produces a razor of most appalling dimensions. At 
the t he opened the fearful instrument, a wag in 
the pit exclaimed,—* Heavens ! what a shave; why surely 
that is *s razor!” all eyes were instantly riveted on 
the box where sat the well known shaver, as large as life. 
A loud laugh burst forth, that not only shook the theatre, 
but made all Davis’s saloon re-echo. At first the Ishmael- 
ite affected to pass the thing off with one of his eternal 
smiles, but the merriment once raised, was not so easily 
to be allayed. Another shout, and another arose, till the 
effect was too strong even for *s iron nerves, and he 
prudently made himself scarce. 


The following repartee is doubtful as to its paternity. 
Its fame, however, is generally given to Lord Alvanley. 

“I have just come from calling on De Roos,” (the per. 

. son lately’ detected in cheating at cards by marki 

them,) said Lord Sefton; “he was not at home, and 
Icft my card.” 

“ Did you mark it?” was the question. 

“ Mark it! No,” said Lord Sefton. 

“Well, then, you may be assured, De Roos will not 


take it for an honour.” 


The Marquis of Waterford, whose exploits in New 
York a few years ago procured him a lodging in the 
watch-house, recently had, with some friends, a spree at 
Windsor, went thence to Eton College, made an attack 
upon the statue of Henry VI., the founder, and wrenched 
away its sceptre. They then posted off to London. ‘The 
college authorities offer a reward of £20 for their appre- 
hension. ‘The sceptre has since been anonymously re- 
turned. The marquis denies the truth of this tale, but is 
not credited. 


On one hand, the 


‘WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


$(CHILLER’S PARTITION OF THE EARTH. 


The following is the best translation of Schiller’s poem 
entitled “ The Partition of the Earth"; 


~ “Here, take this world,” eried Jove, fram his high ‘brone, 
_... Addressing man: “ the earthly sphere be thine; . 


I grant it thee, a free perennial Inan ; 
Divide it—brother-feeling mark the line.” 


All hastened tv establish each his claim, 
Busy both young and old assiduous strove 

The furmer tried to seize the fields-of grain, 
The nvuble’s son in forest chase tu rove. 


Whate’er his warehouse holds, the merchant sweeps ; 
The abbot chooses rare and costly wine ; 
a barricade the bricges and the streets, 
ith voice-potential, cry * The tenth is_mine.” 


The spoil all meted out—alas! too late 
Arrives the poet from some distant place; 

“ Ah! nothing left: how luckless is my fate! 
Each worldly chattel could its master trace. 


me! shall Jalone ofall be sent. 
Unportioned from thee 2.1, thy truest’son 2?” 
ventured he his loud int to-vent, 
_ And prostrate fell before the-heavenly throne. - 


“Tf in the land of dreams thou didst delay,” 
Pursued the god, * buld mortal, b!ame not me: 

Where wert thou on the world-division day ?” 
The poet answered, * Lord, I was with thee! 

“ Mine eye was doating on thy godly sight, 
Mine ear on thy coleatial 

Pardon that spirit, which, with thy rich light 
Inebriate, forfeits all its chance, through thee.” 

“ What remedy is left? The world is given ; 
Nor harvest, chase, nor commerce flows from me. 

If thou dost. wish to breathe the air of heaven, 
As oft thou com’st, so oft shalt welcome be.” 


NOBODY HAS ANY MONEY. 

[Among our periodical visiters from the other side the 
Atlantic there is none that we open with such full con- 
fidence of ever finding something worthy of note as 

~“Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.” There is in many, 
we should say most, of its numbers so much home feeling, 
practical good sense, and genuine simplicity and single- 
ness of purpose, that we are rarely disappointed of an 
essay worthy to be both read and recorded. The follow. 
ing, though germane to all seasons, and prepared for a 
transatlantic mart, is so peculiarly applicable to our own 
land, and to the present period, that we cannot suppose 
that any one of our numerous readers will fail to profit 
by its perusal.] 

A quaint friend of ours, who often hits upon strange 
truths, once made the remark, that there are few people 
in this world who ever have a five-pound note. Nothing 
could well look more absurd ; and yet, when one enquires, 
and for a time patiently considers, it is surprising how 
just the observation appears. Many have large pos- 
sessions, large stocks, large incomes, and seem to be 
very flourishing people; but, somehow, the possessions 
are apt to be mortgaged, the stocks to be in great part on 


credit, and the incomes to be inferior to the expenditure ~ 


—either there is too much credit given or too much 
credit taken ; somehow or other it so occurs, that there is- 
extremely little loose money in their hands—very few 
have a five-pound note quite at leisure. The money 
affairs of mankind in fact go on by a sort of necessity, 
without their having much will in the matter. Great 
transactions are carried on by some; their names are as-- 
sociated with great sums of ideal money in legers and. 
bill-books ; but, as private particular persons, they seldom 
have a five-pound note in its tangible bodily form, within 
their pockets. The whole is done by Dr. and Cr., or at 
the utmost they are only favoured by the gold spirit with 
a kind of how-d’ye-do-good-bye sort of acquaintance. It 
is a mere vision, which passes before them, and is gone. 
“Siller’s just a sicht,” said an old man in a Scotish 
country town—and nothing can be more true, for, genc- 
rally, before it is gained, it has been lost. Let no man, 
accustomed to think himself poor, believe that the people 
he is accustomed to think his betters, are in many in- 
stances rich. ‘There is scarcely such a thing as a reall 
rich man. We have known a little of the apparent rich 
in our day, and we can say that scarcely one of them ever 
has any money. Many a man of old descent and titled 
name keeps a splendid house, and seems‘to know of want 
only by name; yet, even here, money is a plague—there 
is no getting it, no keeping it. Under all the external 
splendour, there are dreadful emergencies, occasionally, 
for a very little of this cuckoo-like thing, so often heard 
of, but seldom seen. If there were a general exposure of 
“ circumstances” amongst men, what astonishing states 
of things would appear! How many would be found to 
have pinching shoes who usually seemed to move in 
velvet slippers! What mean struggles for small sums 
would appear, where usually there seems to be a sove- 
reign contempt for large ones! It would then be seen 
how few people are accustomed to find themselves in free 
and unrestrained possession of a five-pound note. 

It is this universal non-presence of money which has 
given occasion to the prevalence of credit, which in its 
turn re-acts, and almost banishes coin from the list of 
things that be. Every body is a little behind; no one 
can pay for any thing as he purchases it; he must be 
put under a gentle compulsion in order that his wealth 
may exude from him in a tangible form. Hence the bill 
system, and hence magnificent transactions are achieved 
on little slips of paper, and a man is only wealthy, if he 
is’ wealthy in arithmetical figures. How different it was 
of old, when misers, if we are to believe cotemporary 
literature, were accustomed to keep hoards of actual gold 
ia their closets, which it was the chief solace of their 
lives te count over and to hug. The character of the 
miser is one of which we now hear little, and no wonder. 
There is no longer any money to become the object of 
‘that passionate regard which the misers felt for it. The 
dal has perished, and the worship has necessarily ceased. 

The fact that nobody has any money, is one of much 
importance. The reverse is generally believed, and the 

uence is that we often do great injustice to each 
other. Often we suppose him to be affluent and scrubby, 
who is simply destitute of the wherewithal. Often we 
think, if we were as well off as such a one, we should be 
to do such and such acts of benevolence, when, if 

‘we were like them, we should be obliged to act in exactly 
the same way. Our whole ideas of the actions and 
general behaviour of our neighbours would be much 
corrected, if we were to come to a general understanding 
that no one has any money, which is neither more nor 
less than the trath. Our notions of our own station 
would also be greatly improved. At present, seeing 
people living in better style than ourselves, we are very 
apt to envy them, or at least to afflict ourselves with vain 
wishes that we were as they; whereas, if it were known, 
as it ought to be, that none of these people have any 
money more than ourselves, we should ibe apt to regard 
them rather with a brotherly compassion, and to hold 
ourselves content with our own circumstances. And not 
euly this, but if, while making sure that all these people 


* This idea is probably taken from the circumstance 
of the barriers to must towns in Germany being the 
places where the tolls are levied. 


are troubled and harassed for want of the large sums 


-necessary to support their ostentatious expenditure, we 


were to endeavour to restrict our own outlay, so that we 
had a little at all times to spare, wherewith to help a 
neighbour at a strait, or provide against our own evil day, 
we should be turning the truth to a direct practical ad- 
vantage, of the greatest cc nce to our peace of mind 
and general welfare. 


Che Literarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 25, 1837. 


A Reasonable Recreation.—The necessaries of life 
having been obtained, it has been the custom of our coun- 
trymen to consider.a little “ Travel” as much within 
reason as a ride of half a day was with our ancestors; 
we have all become locomotive, and for the last year or 
two the case became an extreme one, and every steam- 
boat, stage, and hotel on the principal routes was occu- 
pied during the summer months in such a manner as to 
threaten the destruction of comfort to all concerned. 
Under such circumstances we thought it safest to keep 
our bones whole at home, or to recreate by the sea side or 
over some pastoral brook. The accommodations and faci- 
lities of traveling had therefore got by exactly three hun- 
dred per cent. ahead of us, for we hold that they ad- 
vance an hundred per annum. We have been gratified 
if not astonished at this advance, and after a nine days’ 
tour to the nearest points of the northern route, we will 
record our experience, holding it highly proper that all 
should contribute their modicum of information on the, 
to Americans, momentous topic of getting rapidly along. 
Our experience must however assume the form of a hur- 
tied reminiscence, for the printer is at our elbow insist- 
ing that we make up for lost time. 

Leaving Philadelphia on the 16th, with a valued friend, 
at six A. M., to New York by half past one; dine a lu 
mode de Paris et Londres at the Globe Hotel in Broad- 
way, near the Battery, where a very polite Frenchman, 
Mr. Blanchard, has tried an experiment which we hope 


} may succeed and find many imitators in all our cities. 
| He can give a traveller a good bedroom at a moderate 


charge; there are no regular meals, but every gentleman 
sits down to a small table and calls fur what he pleases 
at any hour, and for this and his bed only, he has to 
pay ; the advantage of this is, that if one has many ac- 
quaintances in a city and takes his meals abroad, he is 
not taxed heavily to pay for what he has not consumed. 
Weare aware that the plan has been attempted previously, 
but we are not aware of its triumphant success any where 
but in New York, from whence it is destined, no doubt, 
in time to emanate to every other city of the republic. 
Mr. B.’s charges are fair, and his cook deserves the first 
premium that shall be offered by a “comfortable table 
society.” 

At five, mounted the upper deck of the very superior 
steamboat Rhode Island, having previously secured a 
good berth for the night. The company exceeded two 
hundred and fifty, all of whom were well accommodated 
at both bed and board without jostling or confusion ; all 
the arrangements, from the chambermaid to the captain 
are made on a scale of sufficiency, and we had no occa- 
sion to speak to a single individual belonging to the boat, 
so admirably were all our wants provided for or antici- 
pated. Mem. If presidents and governors would all 


. choose their cabinets with the same view to capacity, the 


wheels of government would move with more regularity, 
and the passengers would not be divided into two parties ; 


' the loaves and fishes would be more equally distributed, 


and corruption at elections would not be so general. The 
trip to Boston, via New Port, Providence, and the rail- 


_ road, pleasant in every respect. Passage and meals from 
* Philadelphia eleven dollars. 


At the Tremont by ten o'clock of the 17th, a look 


- round the principal streets, and a call upon a few friends; 
- to Cambridge in an omnibus; call on the president of the 
* college to ascertain some particulars of the ensuing ses- 


sion at old Harvard, a peep at the library, and then view 
with no common feelings of delight, mixed with mourn- 
ful sadness, the beautiful cemetery at Mount Auburn, 


’ which is in every respect creditable to the taste of the 
_ projectors. There can be little comparision with our 
~ Laurel Hill; each has its advantages and each is first of 
- its kind. We have improved Laurel Hill more; nature 
* has done much for both. 


Return in the omnibus to Tremont House to dinner; 


~ afternoon fully employed at the Atheneum, the exhibition 
- of paintings, and with friends in the evening. The morn- 


ing of the third day by steamboat to Nahant, the fashion- 
able summer resort of the Bostonians, where thirty su- 


. perior cottages, a large and well-ordered hotel, and many 
- boarding-houses, accommodate from a thousand to fifleen 


hundred persons, whose time is occupied in fishing, boat- 


_ ing, riding, rest, and such amusements as good sdtiety 


always affords. Return to Tremont in the evening of 
the third day, fatigued, but highly gratified with the pro- 


' montory and its temporary inhabitants, the bay and the 
. whole excursion. 


On the morning of the fourth day, leave Boston early, 


* via railroad to Albany and Saratoga springs. The route 


from Worcester by a good stage to Northampton rough 


. but interesting ; pass through numerous excellently built 
: towns; visit the college at Amherst, and drive into the 
' valley, cross the Connecticut river, and admire the sin- 
’ gularly neat and happy village of Northampton ; agree 
, in passing to assert that there is a fine view from Mount 
: Holyoke, concluding from experience that the conform- 


ation of man is not adapted to ascending hills and moun. 


tain passes. 


Rise at two o’clock on the morning of the fourth day, 


' and ascending the Green Mountains, after a somewhat 
’ fatiguing ride reach Albany to tea, having taken a hur- 
ried glance at Lebanon Springs, tasted the water, of du- 
. bious medical efficacy, and viewed the Shaker village ; 


but above all, having enjoyed the extraordinary fine view 
of Lebanon Valley, which alone would repay the cost and 
fatigue of the whole route. View Albany by daylight, 
receive letters, call on friends, and on the fifth morning 
reach Congress Hall at Saratoga springs by railroad, 
passing Ballston by ten or eleven o’clock. Here we 


_ found assembled about twelve hundred persons, from the 


United States, from Canada, and even from the West In- 
dies, the élite of fashionable and distinguished society. — 

The fifth and sixth days passed at Saratoga in the en. 
joyment and appetite which never fails to follow copious 
draughts from the Congress Spring. Congress Hall re- 
tains its character ‘for high fashion, but the new and 
magnificent United ‘States Hotel, though situated at a 
greater distance from the font of Hygeia, is so admirably 
conducted as to insure. the largest amount of patronage. 
Union Hall and the Pavilion were also well supplied 
with company. Balls are frequent, and the new visiter 


-here would scarcely believe in the existence of the 


“ pressure,” were he not informed ‘that twice as much 
company is frequently assembled at this most agreeable 
watering place; and on enquiry at the spring, even the 
boy, who dips the water for a few coppers, informs you 
that he feels the existence of the hard times most sensibly 
this season. 7 

In the evening of the seventh day, return to Albany. 
On the eighth to West Point, where, having left the day 
boat, we had an opportunity of inspecting the Academy 
under the care of a polite and accomplished guide; of 
enjoying the luxuries of the very superior hotel, and the 
beauties of the unrivaled scenery. Under the off rever- 
berating salute of the evening gun, left at sunset in the 
Newburgh boat, and were comfortably lodged at the 
Globe in New York before midnight. Next day to Phila- 
delphia to dinner, having traveled something over eight 
hundred miles in nine days, seen much of men and 
things, and laid up a stock of health and energy for the 
winter campaign. Though we have had fewer privations 
and adventures than Captain Skinner, and have not his 
happy faculty of narration, we have run less risk of 
health, and have been a shorter time from, after all, the 
happiest place in the world, “ Home,” where we find al- 
most the same cool temperature we left at the north. 


Captain Skinner’s facetious two volumes are brought 
to a close to-day. They will be followed next week by 
something equally attractive. 


Elections.—According to the returns, the late elections 
in the west have resulted favourably to the whigs, so as 
nearly to equalise the parties in the house of representa- 
tives. 

By the late arrivals we have our usual supply of Bri- 
tish magazines and reviews, which, we doubt not, will 
afford the usual variety for our columns. 


“ There is said to be one quarter of a dollar of change 
in Cincinnati, and that has been borrowed so often to 
pay postage that it is worn down to a pistareen.” 

This indicates a great scarcity certainly, and we be- 
lieve that wherever small notes have been abundantly 
multiplied, specie has been thrust entirely out of circula- 
tion. In New England, however, where no facilities are 
given, specie is quite plenty for small change. We wit- 
nessed this with some surprise ; a purchase to the amount 
of twenty-five cents always brought the balance of a one 
dollar note in good coin without any hesitation from 
store-keepers, tavern-keepers, captains, hackmen, &c. It 
is the same in New York city and state. 


Messrs. Kay & Brothers, 122 Chesnut street, have pub- 
lished in very handsome style, a great and important 
work of upwards of eleven hundred pages, with numerous 
plates, in two volumes, entitled “ Principles of Geology;” 
being an enquiry how far the former changes of the 
earth’s surface are referable to causes now in operation, 
by Charles Lyell, Esq., F. R. S., President of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London. -First American, from the last 
London edition. Though strictly a scientific work, yet 
owing to the manner in which the author has treated his 
subject, and with the aid of his appendices, containing 
glossaries, a tyro or general reader can find him com- 
prehensive and perfectly interesting. 


Tue Banxs.—lIt is stated in the American Sentinel, 
that from the suspension of specie payments up to the 
resent month, the loans of the banks of Philadelphia 
been diminished one million seven hundred thousand 
dollars, and their circulation decreased about one million 
Jive hundred thousand dollars. 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad was opened on Sa- 
turday last, that part of the road from Carlisle to the 
Susquehanna being completed. It is supposed the resi- 
due of the road, from Carlisle to Chambersburg, will be 
finished about the first of October. 


There were 205 deaths in New York during the week 
ending on Saturday last, of whom 146 were children. 
Within the last three weeks, there have died in that city 
399 children under five years of age. 


It is said that Lewis Williams, (whig), just re-elected 
to congress from North Carolina, is the father of the 
house of representatives, having been in congress con- 
tinuously for a longer period than any other member. 


A new frigate, to be called the Congress, has just been 
laid down at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. She is 
to supply the place of the old frigate of that name, now 
condemned, which was built at Portsmouth about thirty. 
eight years ago. The length of the keel of the new fri- 
gate is 160 feet. e 


The steamboat Caroline, Capt. Griffin, on her wa 
from New Orleans to Mobile, burst her boiler on the 15! 
instant, by which several persons were killed and a num- 
ber badly scalded. 


The Total Abstinence Society of Montreal have pre- 
sented a silver medal to Capt. Henry Hudson, of the Har- 
tlepool, the first temperance vessel which has entered the 
port of Montreal, 


Capt. Powell, of the schooner St. Joseph, was lately killed 
by a fall from the main-top-mast of his vessel, as she lay 
in Milwaukee bay. He belonged to Oswego, N. Y. 


The amount of tolls collected on the New York canals 
up to the 7th inst. was $579,952 58. Up to the same 
period 248,937 barrels of flour and 39,477 bushels of 
wheat had reached the Hudson river via the Erie Canal. 


Provisions.—The Buffalo Advertiser says that the 
crops are coming in so bountifully in the western part of 
the state, that prices are beginning to fall rapidly. Po- 
tatoes are down to 25 cents per bushel, and, it is expect- 
ed, will soon be as low as 124 cents. Butter is from 12 
to 15 cents, and cheese from 4 to 6 cents. Tie poorer 
classes, will not, the coming year, buy one pound of their 
flour at a price exceeding $5 a barrel. 


Tue Cork Tree (Quercus Suber).—Mr. Pereira gives 
the following description of this tree in his Lectures on 
Materia Medica. It is a native of the northern parts of 
Africa and the southern parts of Europe, especially 


France, Spain, and Portugal. The substance-ealled cork 
| Constitutes that part of the tree known as the cellular. en. 
velope, originally situated between the.cortical layers and 
the cuticle ; but owing to the drying and cracking of the 
latter, the cork generally becomes the most external por. 
tion of the stem, This envelope comes away naturally 
every eight or nine years, but for commercial purposes 
it is usually removed a year or two before this period, 
The season for gathering is selected when the bark ad, 
heres most firmly to the wood, in order that the cork ma 
be raised without endangering the separation of the liber 
-| from the alburnum ; by this precaution the tree is not in, 
jured by the corking process ; it is even said to be more 

ealthy and vigorous than when the cork is allowed 
accumulate on the stem, The tree continues to yiel 
this product from the age of fifteen to one hundred ang 
fifty years. 


A Misraxe.—One Sunday, when that eminent Chris, 
tian, the Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff, was minister of Black. 
ford, the precentor came to the church with the back 
part of his large curled wig turned to the fore part of 
his head. The minister gave out the 71st Psalm tok 
sung, beginning at the 7th verse. When the precenty 
stood up to sing the first line, which runs, “To many] 
a wonder am,” the people could not help looking and 
laughing at him. Sir Henry, observing the point ty 
which the people’s eyes were directed, looked over th 
pulpit, and seeing the mistake, gravely said, “And », 
sir, you are a wonder to many; turn the right side of 
your wig foremost.”—Glasgow Courier. 


The keeper of the state papers, on examining some of 
the reign of Elizabeth, lately discovered some in th 
the queen, and marked, “The 
Booke.” carefull searching further, he found th 
papers of four other Looks, which turn out to be the 
translation of Balius de Consolatione Philosophie. N. 
the whole of the work is in her majesty’s own 
writing. 

In the diary kept by Sir Walter Scott of his v to 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, &c., in the t' itd ve 
lume of Mr. Lockhart’s excellent life of that great map, 
there are some amusing anecdotes of the chagrin of the 
inhabitants of those remote parts of the empire on account 
of the erection of lighthouses, by which their harvest 
from wrecked vessels was diminished. “Mr. Steven. 
son,” says Sir Walter, “happened to observe that the 


(i. e. God’s) will that you hadna built sae many light. 
houses hereabout,’ answered the Orcadian with great 
composure, ‘I would have had new sails last winter.” 


Rocuery.—Beyond question all roguery is mere folly | 
in the end. It often attains the object which it has 
sought, but it very seldom derives what was expected 
from the attainment of that end. There are few so fallen 
as really to applaud themselves for even successful 
roguery. They may pretend to do it, but in secret 
despise themselves; and what a wretched position that is! 
To despise ourselves, and to live in dread of being found 
out, and despised by others—what can be more wretched? 
Yet this is certainly the fate of nineteen twentieths of 
those who play the rogue. : 


4 MIDSUMMER SONG. ¥ 


Come back to us, wild one !—turn hither thy fect, 
*Tis the season when all the long-parted should meet; 
Here’s health in the sun-beam, and hope in the sky, 
And peace in the song of the streams 
Here ’s freedom, here ’s welcome :—believe it no clime 
Is fair us our England at midsummer time. ; 


Come, dwell with us, loved one !—a cot! is ours, 
Where lime trees hang heavily laden with flowers, 
And the woodbine and rose through thy window shall 


peep, 

And breathe o’er thee softly, whilst thou art asleep. 
Nor sound, save the old chapel’s far distant chime, 
Shall break the light slumbers of midsummer time. 


Come, rest with us, worn one !—and soon from thy brow © 

Shall pass the harsh shadows that darken it now; 

Thon wilt smile to behold our fair children at play 

In the fresh steaming heaps of the newly-mown hay: 

Hark! hark! how they call thee!—come home, tis a 
crime, 

To linger in cities at midsummer time! 


Notice to Postmasters—We have received recently 
several communications from postmasters endorsed free, 
for which we are nevertheless subjected to postage. To 
frank letters it is necessary that 
be endorsed on the letter. 


(THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW.—This old established national Review is 
still regularly published at the office of Wavpie's Litt. 
rary Omnisus.” Price five dollars a year. No. 43 will 
be tC apem early in September. The list of contents 
will be given in our next. Subscriptions received by 

a A. WALDIE, 

46, Carpenter street, Phila. 


MARTINEAU ON AMERICA.— 
In press, and will be published in all next week, 
Miss Martineatd Reviewed.” Price 25 cents. 
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Treatment of Amaurosis by applying Caustic to the 
Cornea. 

On Stings and Bites of Insects. By James Mease, M.D. 

Prevention of Venereal Infection. 

On the Capillaries of the Eye. i 
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